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Dear San Franciscans, 


The Art Commission is pleased to present this Study of Arts Policy 


for the City and County of San Francisco for your review. 


It is our hope that this Study will serve as a basis upon which an 


overall arts policy for San Francisco can be developed. 


To assist in this development, we solicit your comments and sug- 
gestions. Once all the requested input has been digested, we look 
forward to a process of long range planning which will lead to an 


enrichment of the cultural life of San Francisco. 


Ray T Jiaferro 
President 


165 GROVE STREET SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 94102 ¢ (415) 558-3465 
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The San Francisco Art Commission, in co-sponsorship with Artists Equity Insti- 
tute, Inc., is pleased to offer this study of arts policy in San Francisco in 
the hope that it will serve all San Franciscans concerned with the development 
of explicit arts policy mandates that insure accountability and responsiveness 
to community needs. The study was conducted, independently, under the joint 
auspices of the San Francisco State University Urban Studies Program, and Mas- 
ters in Public Administration Program under the direction of Professor Norman 
Schneider. We are indeed grateful to Professor Schneider and his researchers 
for their excellent work. 


San Francisco's projected budget deficit, and evident prospects of diminishing 
arts support in the wake of Proposition 13, requires a reassessment of arts po- 
licy and program goals by the Art Commission and other boards and commissions 
responsible for the City's art activities. The Mayor, the Board of Supervisors, 
foundations and corporations that support the arts, board members and staff of 
organizations that provide art programs and services, and private citizens are 
also concerned with needed policy change. 


Additionally, in November, 1980, San Franciscans will be voting on a new City 
Charter. The Charter Revision Commission is considering proposals for the re- 
organization of arts boards and commissions, and providing an arts allocation 
mechanism for hotel tax revenues. Charter revision opens the possibility of 
substantial change in policy. It is a unique opportunity that calls for an in- 
depth examination of the arts in San Francisco. 


Alfred de Grazia, in his book titled Supporting Art and Culture: 1001 Questions 
on Policy, poses this question: Who 44 ‘ang Beata be) undertaking what cultural 
activity (who, how, with what help, for whom, at what cost, with what results) 
and who decides how to support them? 


In addressing Mr. de Grazia's question, Professor Schneider, working jointly 
with the San Francisco Art Commission Charter Revision Committee, developed four 
project goals: 1) Trace the history and analyze the present formulation of San 
Francisco arts policy; 2) Compare charter treatment of arts policy in other ci- 
ties; 3) Identify the range of interests and concerns of the various communi- 
ties of San Francisco in respect to city-wide arts policy; 4) Report on avail- 
able information documenting the economic impact of the arts in San Francisco. 


This project report is intended to provide resource material for, and elicit 
public response at Art Commission hearings, June 20, 1980, at 2:30 and 7:30 PM, 
at Fort Mason, San Francisco. These hearings will employ a facilitated commun- 
ity workshop format and will assist the Art Commission in developing its final 
presentation to the Charter Revision Commission in advance of the third draft 
(due in August) of the proposed new City Charter. 


This report will serve as a basic tool for analysis of the complex relationship 
among politics, economics, and the arts. It will assist long-range policy plan- 
ning by government and the community, including foundations and corporate agen- 
cies that will be called upon to provide an increasing measure of assistance 
toward fostering the development of the arts in San Francisco. 


by RICHARD MAYER, ART COMMISSIONER 
Chair, Art Commission Charter Revision Committee 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2024 with funding from 
state of California and California State Library 


https://archive.org/details/C 123307279 
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June 10, 1980 


Mr. Ray Taliaferro, President 
The San Francisco Art Commission 
165 Grove Street 

San Francisco, California 94102 


Dear Mr. Taliaferro: 


We are pleased to submit: .San.Francisco Arts Policy - 
A Background Paper. The paper is comprised of five chapters: 


1. Historical Background: A narrative account of se- 
lected issues in the history of arts policy since the 1890's 
with emphasis on the Art Commission after 1932. Rather than 
present a comprehensive history of arts policy, the aim is made 
to develop perspective on major issues of current arts policy by 
pointing out both continuities and changes over time. 

2. Structures and Functions: A review of official 
statements and municipal structures which reflect current arts 
policy and raises questions regarding the relative functions of 
several of the City's arts institutions, particularly with re- 
gard to allocated municipal revenues and their respective expen- 
ditures. 


3. Economic Impact: A survey of existing research on 
the economic impact of the arts on urban economy, particularly 
as it applies to San Francisco in order to aid in the formulation 
of a municipal arts policy. 


4. Opinions and Interests: A mosaic of personal in- 
terviews, letters and documents brings together opinions on con- 


troversial arts policy issues of arts advocates, city officials 
and professionals and others. 


5. Municipal Structures: A discussion of systems of 
municipal subsidy of the arts as reflected in their most perma- 
nent structures of government and a brief survey of the arts 
policies reflected in the city charters of five American cities 
leading in arts advocacy. 


URBAN STUDIES PROGRAM THE URBAN CENTER 


San Francisco State University 


1600 HOLLOWAY AVENUE @® SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94132 


As the Art Commission requested, they provide a use- 
ful factual background for and stimulous to the process of de- 
veloping an arts policy for the City and County of San Francis- 
co. We have attempted to offer the most useful focus and range 
of material possible given the short time frame of the project. 


Consistent with our understanding with the Art Com- 
mission, we have centered our attention on the nonprofit arts 


and the role of the City's government in relation to that sec- 
tor. 


Our deepest thanks to the many people who took time 
from their busy schedules to grant interviews, provide data and 
offer suggestions for this study. They are too numerous to list. 


Sincerely yours, 


posers Lee 


Norman Schneider 
Professor of Urban Studies 
and Public Administration 


Arts Policy Project. Director 
The Urban Center 
San Francisco State University 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


I. From the Nineteenth Century co To3Z 


The early period of San Francisco history showed 
that -- as in the case of western cities generally -- the 
development of the arts followed patterns similar to those 
in the rest of the nation. In San Francisco, as in the other 
leading cities of the West in 1880, no sharp distinctions 
separated places of entertainment from places for the appre- 
ciation of the arts. Beer gardens, lecture halls, and twelve 
theaters flourished in the City, and the Grand Opera House 
stood at the social and cultural heart of San Francisco. Two 
thousand people in formal evening dress attended special events 
there amid ornate splendor. Chinatown -- in a separate fashion 
that pee inte into the present time -- had its Chinese Royal 
and Chinese Grand theaters. Other San Franciscans from all 
walks of life flocked to the four thousand-seat pavilion at 
Woodward's Gardens. Support for arts and entertainment came 
from private sources during the period of robust expansion and 
economic ups and downs between the Gold Rush and the 1890's. 
All kinds of city government expenditure earned the scrutiny 
of politically active San Franciscans, and the dominant 
laissez-faire ideals of the period discouraged public spend- 


ing to support art activities of any kind. 
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By the “1890s; scan Francisca’ s. dominant position on 
the Pacific Coast was challenged by Los Angeles, Portland, 
and Seattle. Then the serious Depression between 1893 and 
1897 jolted the City's business community into an awareness 
of urban rivalry that stimulated several decades of reform. 
Municipal reform was aimed to bolster the image of San Fran- 
cisco and enhance its reputation so as to preserve and extend 
its commercial place in the constellation of Pacific Coast 
cities. This period of "urban progressivism" implied far- 
reaching changes in the relationship between private associa- 
tions and individual philanthropists, city government, and 
the aes; 

The close relationship between the enhancement of 
San. Francisco's position, in relation to; its commercial. rivals 
and the development of arts policy is illustrated in the events 
leading to the establishment of the M. H. DeYoung Memorial 
Museum. DeYoung, proprietor of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
served as a commissioner and vice-president of the 1893 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago. DeYoung believed that the 
City should announce its intention to survive and prosper 
despite the Depression by presenting a "Mid-Winter Fair" ad- 
vertising the climatic advantages of San Francisco and Calif- 
Ornia. A committee of activists from business and the pro- 
fessions, rather than the city government, created a fund- 
raising drive that raised $361,000. The committee elected 
DeYoung head of the Fair, and over two million had attended 


by the close of the gates in July 1894. 


The Fair earned a profit of $126,991. The balance 
from the Fair financed the conversion of the Fine and Decora- 
tive Art Building and the adjacent Royal Bavarian Pavilion 
into a permanent museum. This Mid-Winter Fair Memorial Museum 
was inaugurated and administered by the Park Commission in 
March, 1895. The Park Commission exercised jurisdiction over 
the Museum from 1895 to 1926; the name changed to the M. H. 
DeYoung Memorial Museum in January 1921 when the Park Commis- 
Sion accepted the deed of trust. 

The Museum's history between 1895 and 1921 illustrates 
the complex combination of private initiative and public support 
characterizing the origins of several arts policies during this 
period. DeYoung made his private collections gifts to the City; 
the Park Commission provided the funds for expansion in 1897; 
donations and wills from other private individuals helped pay 
building costs for expansion from 1917 to 1921. DeYoung's be- 
lief that "when the people have a little leisure time, they 
do not go downtown, where the streets are dead and there is 
no lifes e-Theyeao tomtheirvparks. And. that isthe: Logical 
place for a museum," helped insure that Golden Gate Park would 
house one of the City's major cultural institutions. His con- 
viction that the museum should be open every day of the week 
free of charge helped insure its popularity and high attend- 
ance rates. 

M. H. DeYoung celebrated his 75th birthday in October 
1924, at a gathering at which Chief Daniel O'Brien presided, 


hosted by the Downtown Association, the David Scannel Club of 
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firefighters, and members of the Police Department. The popu- 
larity evinced by these and other tributes helps to explain 
the widespread support generated by the DeYoung Endowment 
Committee in its drive to amend the City Charter to make the 
DeYoung Museum a separate city agency under the control of a 
self-perpetuating Board of Trustees rather than a part of the 
Park Commission. The amendment would commit the Board of Super- 
visors to appropriate not less than $40,000 annually for the 
Support of the Museum; DeYoung himself provided a bequest of 
bonds worth $150,000 from his estate. By the November 4, 1924 
election, Porposition 29 had been endorsed by the Civic League 
of Improvement Club and Associations, the Downtown Association, 
the San Francisco Club, the Chamber of Commerce, the Real Es- 
tate Board, the Bureau of Governmental Research, and the Labor 
Council. 

Proposition 29 passed by wide margins in all of the 
City's Assembly Districts, with support dropping below 60 per- 
cent only in the Bayshore and North Beach areas where voters 
nonetheless voted 58 and 57 percent in favor. These results 
took place during an election in which a total of 72 percent 
of the registered voters participated, though the turnout on 
the DeYoung Museum proposition was a relatively low 53 percent. 
Eighteen of the twenty-five ballot propositions stimulated 
higher turnout than Proposition 29. : 

In 1924 just over half the registered voters sup- 


ported the new policy to establish separate city subsidy for 


the DeYoung Museum and to place it under a self-perpetuating 
Board of Trustees. The same can be said of the vote on Propo- 
Sition 28 in the same election, where 54 percent of the regis- 
tered voters amended the charter so as to accept the gift of 
Adolph B. and Alma de Bretteville Spreckels (the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor) and require the Board of Super- 
visors to provide "sufficient funds" for its annual mainte- 
nance aS a museum. As in the case of Proposition 29, the 
Assembly Districts that polled the highest majorities above 
the city-wide averages of 62 and 63 percent were in the middle 
and upper class areas. (Assembly ae deas 30) cot (32) 

The few percentage point differences between the 
various parts of San Francisco should not Meee ss attention 
from the general voter support for city government to assume 
financial responsibility for the DeYoung and the Palace of 
the Legion of Honor under a new policy. The concept that 
public funds would be turned over to and administered by | 
self-perpetuating Boards of Trustees received substantial 
majorities in the City's thirteen Assembly Districts; the 
lowest majorities were 57 and 58 percent for Proposition 28 
and 61 percent for Proposition 29. 

Two years later, during the November 1926 election, 
voters, by over a three-to-one margin, authorized the City to 
accept from the U. S. War Department a deed to the property 


occupied by the Palace of Fine Arts (originally part of the 


1915 Panama Pacific Exposition). Although fewer than half 
of the registered voters participated in this decision to 
amend the Charter, the high majorities (only one Assembly 
District returned a yes vote below 70 percent) suggest wide- 
spread voter approval of an earlier Board of Supervisors de- 
cision to spend $100,000 on rehabilitation of the building 
and to continue city government maintenance. ; 
If this interaction between individual "cultural 
entrepreneurs," art interest groups,municipal government, 
and the voting public affected city policy toward the DeYoung 
Memorial Museum, the California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
bnavene Palace of Fine Arts, it also profoundly shaped the 
establishment of the War Memorial Opera House and the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art. Both the Musical Association of San Fran- 
cisco and the San Francisco Art Association participated in 
the 1918 proposal to build a structure to house a symphony 
hall, opera, and art museum. A memorial court, dedicated to 
the Arts of Peace and the military forces of World War I, 
were to be included. John Drum chaired a fund raising com- 
mittee composed of W. H. Crocker, Templeton Crocker, Milton 
Esberg, Herbert Fleischacker, E. S. Heller, Walter Martin, 
and John D. McKee. By the spring of 1920 the committee had 
collected subscriptions and pledges for $1,625,000 and pur- 
chased a building site opposite City Hall. < 


The original committee was expanded by representa- 


tives of the American Legion who were interested in the sug- 


gestion that the building contain quarters for the Legion. 
With the participation of the Legion, a new fund raising 
drive opened with a well-publicized rally in May 1920, but 
only about $370,000 additional subscriptions followed. 

William H. Crocker was at the time a Regent of 
the University of California, and the Committee was advised 
that the War Memorial would be tax exempt if the project be- 
came part of the University. The Regents agreed to enter into 
a trust agreement with representatives of the San Francisco 
Art Association (Walter S. Martin and Charles Templeton Crocker), 
representatives of the Musical Association (John D. McKee and 
E. S. Heller), representatives of the American Legion (Chawlas, 
H. Kendrick and Frank F. Kilsby), as well as Milton H. Esberg, 
Herbert Fleishacker, William H. Crocker, and John S. Drum. 

The War Memorial Tense Agreement, dated August 19, 1921, be- 
came the legal foundation for the War Memorial project. 

During the next nine years, a number of issues con- 
cerning the building of the War Memorial developed. These 
issues and the pattern by which the parties involved settled 
them illustrate again the nature of the interaction between 
the groups involved in the creation of city arts policy. In 
1923 the Trustees made a proposal to the City to build an 
Opera House, an American Legion Building, and an Art Museum 
that would be part of the Civic Center. The City would pur- 
chase the land (the original lot was sold in 1924 because it 


seemed too small) with funds provided by the Trustees, and 


then refund half of the money to the Trustees. The City ac- 
quired the site of the War Memorial buildings between 1923 
and 1925, after the Board of Supervisors approved the proposal. 

After the Trustees had found an architectural team 
in 1926, they decided that more funds would be necessary than 
had been subscribed. Not wanting to pare down the plans, they 
decided to use up the existing funds and request a supplement 
from the voters. They met with a United Veterans Council War 
Memorial Committee, publishers of the major City newspapers, 
and the Board of Supervisors, and decided to build only two 
buildings instead of the original three. There would be an 
Opera House and a "Veterans and Arts Building." The Board of 
Supervisors agreed to submit a four million dollar bond issue 
to the public in the June 14, 1927 election, and the publishers 
ae the five newspapers agreed to endorse the measure. 

Thirty-one percent of San Francisco's registered 
voters expressed a preference on the War Memorial Bonds, with 
70 percent approval. All Assembly Districts gave majorities 
favorable to the bonds, with the lowest majority being 64 per- 
cent in the Bayshore District. The other bond issues that re- 
quired a two-thirds vote (to extend the Municipal Railway and 
to change the funding of the Spring Valley Water System) did 
not obtain high enough majorities, but the War Memorial measure 
had a comfortable two-thirds majority. 

Between this election and the November 1928 election, 


differences of opinion developed between some of the veteran 


groups and the War Memorial Trustees. The veterans were con- 
cerned that they might not receive sufficient space for their 
use under the new plans. They generated controversy that af- 
fected a vote on the 1928 charter amendment to create a new 
City Board of Trustees for the War Memorial. The University 
of California Regents had notified the Board of Supervisors 
in September 1928 of their intention to transfer the trust 
funds to the City, but the Board of Supervisors passed a re- 
solution holding up spending of the four million dollar bond 
issue until the veteran organizations declared they were 
satisfied with the plans. 

The various parties achieved a compromise by November 
1930 when the Bdaad approved the transfer of funds to the new 
eleven City "Trustees of the War Memorial" which voters had 
approved in the November 1928 election. While the details of 
the controversy may be omitted, the fact that the opposition 
veteran organizations campaigned against the 1928 measure and 
distributed literature accusing the original Trustees of mis- 
Management and waste of the privately subscribed funds should 
be noted. This may have contributed to the significantly 
higher turnout for the vote on the charter amendment creating 
the new City Board of Trustees. Where only 32 percent turned 
out for the 1928 War Memorial bond issue vote, 62 percent 
turned out for the vote creating the new Board of Trustees. 
Where the city-wide vote in favor of the bonds was a substan- 


tial 70 percent, the vote for the Trustees was just over 50 


percent. Eight of the thirteen Assembly Districts registered 
majorities cee the Trustee measure. 

The ability of interest groups with a large city-wide 
constituency like the veteran organizations to influence the 
outcome of arts policy issues on the ballot during this period 
should be considered along with the ability of smaller groups 
to influence arts policy by means of cooperative interactions 
with Citysolticialissrathear thant by7conflict, during election 
campaigns. The eventual resolution of the differences between 
the San Francisco Art Association and the San Francisco Museum 
of Art (the Museum was the agency created by the Art Associa- 
tion to operate the museum part of the War Memorial) and the 
veteran organizations depended upon gradual adjustment involv- | 
ing the Mayor, the Board of Supervisors, the City Attorney, and 
the representatives of the organizations rather than upon public 
participation by Voters involving wide-spread publicity and 
debate. | 

Close and cooperative Wee eae ote peteen groups with a 
direct interes® mnithearts!, city, officials ~ and, municipal 
reform organizations such as the Commonwealth Club and the 
San Francisco Bureau of Governmental Research provided the 
impetus for the inclusion of an Art Commission in the revised 
City Charter that was prepared in 1930 and passed by voters 
in TNO3l. seThestwowsections,, (45 «and .46). of the 1932 Charter 
concerned with the composition of the Art Commission and 


its powers and duties were taken almost word for word from 
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the recommendations of Irving Morrow and the Art Sections of 


the Commonwealth Club. 8 


In February 1931, after the Charter had been drafted, 
but before voter approval of 56 to 44 percent in March, members 
of the groups that had played key roles in "the insertion of 
the Art Commission in the new city charter" met to form the 
San Francisco Federation of Arts. The purpose of this group, 
as stated in the minutes of its first meeting, was "the set- 
ting up of machinery for the nomination of members of the 
Commission of Arts as proposed in the new Charter of San Fran- 
cisco and such other duties as may be determined later." 

E. Spencer Macky, elected chairman of the organizing committee, 
represented the San Francisco Art Association. 

One month after voters approved the Charter, the 
organizing committee announced a meeting where the permanent 
organization would formally inaugurate its activities. Be- 
lieving that "it is obvious that those actively occupied with 
the arts are in the best position to know who in the communi - 
ty is qualified to serve in this capacity," the organizing 
committee went on to say that "this subject [nominations to 
the Mayor for the Art Commissioners] affords but the immediate 
incentive for organizing the proposed Federation. We are con- 
fident that it will quickly prove its utility in all matters 
arousing the common interest of local art groups, or calling 


for their united action." The following groups received 


ie 


invitations for the June 1931 meeting: San Francisco Art 
Association; San Francisco Opera Association; Musical Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco; San Francisco Musicians Club; San 
Francisco Society of Women Artists; the Roxburghe Club of 
San Francisco; Bohemian Club; The Book Club; Northern Calif- 
ornis Chapter, American Institute of Architects; American 
Federation of Musicians, Local No. 6; Pacific Coast Chapter, 
American Society of Landscape Architects. The other art 
organizations of the City would be welcome once the Federa- 
tion had established itself. 1° 
Several aspects of the process by which the San 
Francisco Federation of Arts organized itself into an infor- 
mal advisory group for the Mayor, Board of Supervisors, and 
Art Commission should be noted. First, the organizers of 
the Federation sought to shape San Francisco art policy ac- 
cording to a model derived from New York. This is evident 
in both the minutes of the first meeting and in correspondence 
between the chairman of the organizing committee and prospec- 
tive members of the new Federation. On April 27, 1931, the 
chairman wrote to the Secretary of the Fine Arts Federation 
of New York for copies of its constitution and by-laws "and 
any other data that would assist us in the formation of this 
Federation." Besides choosing the New York institution as 
an appropriate model for San Francisco, the Federation re- 
garded its role as a necessary corrective to time consuming 


methods of policy making that occurred as the result of debate, 


ea 


disagreement, conflict, and compromise. The four years of 
controversy between the veteran organizations, the Art Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco, and the Trustees over the War Memo- 
rial plans had generated exactly such political currents, and 
in 1931 some issues remained unresolved that would continue 
to create friction until the late 1930'st Chairman ‘Macky ‘of 
the new Federation (he represented the Art Association) des- 
cribed the goals of the new organization in a way that speci- 


fied the perception of its members of its proper political 


role: 11 


We believe that this is an urgent matter, and that 
this nomination [of Art Commissioners] has great 
possibilities, not only for the immediate business 
at hand, but for many other projects where united 
efforts for purposes of art seem desirable in this 
city, and goodness knows, we do need some united 
action in this city in matters pertaining to art. 
We feel that such an organization can do a great 
deal to unify. public opinion; and bring political 
pressure to bear through its united membership in 
the positical support coflvart sin =thi's -Gity. 


The public announcement distributed after the formal inaugura- 
tion of the Federation also explicitly referred to the Federa- 


tion's political nature: 


Hitherto situations demanding common action be- 
tween the various arts or between various orga- 
nizations in the same field have had to be met 
by some sort of improvised co-operation, with 
the attendant delay and inefficiency that this 
implies. The new federation provides permanent 
and organized means for meeting these situations 
as they arise. 


The Federation met on November 19, 1931 to select 
its nominees to the Mayor for the Art Commission, and the 


Commission held its first meeting on January 21, 1932. 


aes 


Ils =~ From 932 io, 1964 

The 1932 Charter preserved the independence of the 
Mew, Hes DeYoung Memorial Museum and the California Palace of 
the Legion of Honor from the Board of Supervisors and the 
mayor. Because they had self-perpetuating boards serving in- 
definitely, these major cultural institutions developed their 
policies relatively independently of the leading economic, 
social, and political currents within San Francisco. The Art 
Commission, on the other hand, received a mandate to "exercise 
all reasonable supervision of policy connected to the arts as 
may hereafter be assigned to it by ordinance or executive ac- 
tion." The Charter also gave the Art Commission power to 
"supervise and control the expenditure of all appropriations 
made by the Board of Supervisors for music and the advancement 
of art or music." These Charter provisions allowed the Art 
Commission to develop interpretations of its responsibilities 
both by influencing and by being influenced by mayors and 
supervisors, as well as by interest groups outside city govern- 
ment. The Charter also required the Art Commission to approve 
works of art in buildings on city property and designs for 
buildings, bridges, and other structures on city property. 
Consequently, the Commission played a role as arbiter of pub- 
lic taste during the post-World War II period of growth and 
expansion in municipal building projects involving schools, 


playgrounds, office buildings, and highways. me 
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Discussions about the proper scope of Art Commission 
activities began during its first year. The Commission, unani- 
mously agreeing that such activity was beyond its jurisdiction, 
refused to sponsor an exhibit in Union Square after observing 
that in New York and other eastern cities such shows were com- 
mercial and filled with mediocre art. oe 

The question of how much support the City ought to 
provide for the visual arts as opposed to music also came up 
during the Commission's first year. In February 1933, the 
Commission considered its jurisdiction broad enough to ask the 
Chief Administrative Officer to use the City's publicity and 
advertising fund money for a subsidy of $12,500 for the Musical 
Association Symphony Orchestra and $10,000 for the San Francisco 
Summer Symphony Association. The Musical Association and the 
Summer Symphony were receiving subsidies both from the publicity 
and advertising fund and from the Art Commission by the winter 
of 1935. Nevertheless, they were still severely short of funds. 
The musician's union wanted to play a full season, and the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce emergency subsidy fell $35,000 short 
of the total funds necessary for the Musical Association to 
continue. The Art Commission decided to draw up a charter 
amendment that would levy a tax of one-half cent on each hun- 
dred dollars of the assessed valuation of the city and county 
earmarked for the symphony. The Art Commission's publicity 
in favor of the charter amendment illustrates the continued 
strength of the concept, earlier expressed by the San Francis- 


co Federation of Art's references to New York, that San Fran- 
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cisco ought to number itself among "world-class" cities. a 
This Charter Amendment No. 3 is to provide suffi- 
cient financial backing to continue the major 
musical educational enterprises which have added 
to San Francisco's fame as a cultural center 
throughout the civilized world and particularly 
to guarantee the continuance of a symphony or- 
chestra, including 85 expert musicians, which 
represents the axis around which all major mu- 
Sical activities of the community revolve. 

The charter amendment passed by a majority of 64 
percent, but the argument used by opponents, that maintenance 
of a symphony was not a proper municipal function, generated 
a debate that is worth noting. The debate revolved around 
the question of who should benefit from city government sub- 
sidy to the arts. Opponents of the symphony tax argued that 
it was unfair to the City's majority, because only a small 
number of San Franciscans expressed an interest in symphonic 
music by attending performances. The proponents stressed the 
point of view that the very existence of a superior symphony 
orchestra, like the existence of an opera house and art museums, 
benefitted the City as a whole regardless of which particular 
San Franciscans used the facilities. The obvious differences 
in philosophy that these arguments express -- like the issue 
of the level of support for music versus the visual arts -- 
would surface again and again in later debates over arts 
policy. 

The Art Commission's municipal concerts, the first 


in the country to be subsidized by direct tax from city pro- 


perty owners, had achieved a national reputation by the end 
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of the Commission's first decade in 1942. According to one 
local music critic, the concerts were "the admiration of all 
the major music centers in the country." The Commission 
prided itself on its ability to bring "good music within the 
reach of all" by keeping admission prices low. While later 
critics would disagree with the Commission over its choice of 
program or the balance of national stars and local aspirants 
appearing on the program, the concept of a municipal subsidy 
quickly became institutionalized. me 
| Nevertheless, the issue of which groups in the City 
should benefit from subsidized arts, raised in 1935 by the op- 
position to the symphony tax, persisted into the 1940's. For 
nine years, despite some criticism in the press, the Municipal 
Band (funded by the Art Commission but not through the special 
symphony tax), had performed at a wide variety of quasi-public 
occasions. In February 1941, however, the Art Commission voted 
seven to one to cancel four of the already scheduled concerts 
for the 1941 season. Performances at the Elks reception, at 
the Shrine St. Patricks Day. luncheon, at the St. Patricks Day 
parade, and at a ceremony at the Robert Emmet Monument should 
no longer be supported, one commissioner suggested, and future 
policy ought to conform to the principle that the Band would 


play only ate" civicyeipetriotic,~and: phi lanthropi cat fagrs..” 
The Commission agreed to delete the concerts. When Mayor 
Rossi objected to the deletion of the concerts (he said he 


particularly disliked the cancellation of music for the 


Shrine St. Patricks Day luncheon, because the event testified 
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to the City's devotion to religious toleration), the Commis- 
sion backed down. a 
Two months later, the Commission reversed itself 
again when it decided to cancel payment for Municipal Band 
concerts at the St. Patricks Day parade and at the memorial 
service for Father Peter Yorke. The full details of this con- 
troversy may be omitted, but the extent to which it affected 
discussion of what principles should guide arts policy should 
be mentioned. The Commission held two special meetings to re- 
solve the issue of favoritism to particular ethnic and reli- 
gious groups that had been raised in relation to the band's 
performance at these two concerts. Despite one Commissioner's 
description of these concerts as benefiting "limited numbers 
who seek special privileges" and his argument that the concerts 
violated "our responsibility" which "is that of representing 
the interests of San Francisco, taken as a whole," the Com- 
mission cooperated with Mayor Rossi and rescinded the ban on 
funds for the disputed concerts. The vote was close, however, 
on the two measures which concluded this controversy (seven 
to six and eight to five), and the issue of what kinds of 
art activities benefit the San Francisco population as a whole 
as opposed to particular parts of the population, though set- 
tled temporarily, would recur again. ~ 
Other discussions of the scope of the Art Commission's 


authority, as well as debate about the vigor with which it 


ought to guide the post-World War II cultural development of 
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San Francisco, began during the war. In January 1942 the 
Planning Commission began reporting its progress on a post- 
war master plan to the Art Commission, and in October the Art 
Commission unanimously approved a resolution that stressed 
"the need of steadily thinking of the general and cultural 
welfare of our city for peace time realization." Drafted by 
landscape architect, Emerson Knight, a commissioner who had 
been one of the organizers of the San Francisco Federation of 
Arts in 1931, the resolution contained both a critique of the 
Art Commission's history and a program for its future. While 
the Commission's record regarding music, architectural design 
of public buildings, and painting and sculpture for public 
use stood up well, "In other arts we have not functioned 
fully. While our Charter limits our initiative powers, we 
still are free to state our principles as we encourage sound 
Act. " me 
Differences of philosophy and disagreements over 
priorities pervaded discussions about the Art Commission's 
Visual iarts policy during ‘this period. Shortly “after she 
joined the Commission in March 1944, Benjamino Bufano pre- 
sented a three part proposal based on principles which he 
outlined explicitly: ny 
the function: of ‘the:tarts 1s* to reflect, the: com- 
munity's spiritual expression of the people and 
the times through the medium of its art. It is 
the government's responsibility to reach this 
goal uniting the people toward one common good 


by not only sponsoring such mediums of expression, 
but also to encourage and foster them. 
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Bufano's proposals to raise the symphony tax from 
one-half cent to three cents per one hundred dollar valuation, 
to hold all municipal concerts in the Opera House, and to sell 
all tickets for fifty cents appeared "questionable and might 
prove detrimental to the Art Commission and the cultural wel- 
fare of San Francisco." The Commission rejected this proposal. 
A second proposal in favor of tree planting earned the Commis- 
sion's approval, and an ad hoc committee began work on a street 
beautification program to be incorporated into the City's mas- 
ter plan. Bufano also proposed a third item concerned with 
the visual arts, arguing that artists should "be employed to 
fill the spaces on the walls of schools with cultural subjects 
in order that the students may acquire a visual education. ..." 
He also recommended that public school students receive "a hu- 
mManistic education" by participating in the art activities 
that would embellish the schools. The Architecture, Painting 
and Sculpture Committees approved this proposal, but other 
members of the Commission, disturbed by what they considered 
its vagueness, sent the proposal back to the Committee for 
further study. The Commission eventually tabled Bufano's 
report after describing it as "replete with vague generalities 
and wholly without practical relevancy to the functions of 
the Art Commission either as prescribed by charter, or as- 
signed to it by ordinance or executive action. In some of 
its implications, it constitutes an invasion into the primary 
jurisdiction and authority of the Board of Education and the 


Superintendent." aM 
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Gradually, however, between late 1944 and early 1946, 
after discussions about charter revision (the Art Commission 
recommended an increase in the symphony tax to three-fourth 
cents per hundred and an entirely new tax of three-fourth 
cents for "various art projects"), and letters from the San 
Francisco Artists. Council and San Francisco Arts Conference 
Supporting Bufano's proposals, the Commission decided to ask 
the Mayor and Cae Board of Supervisors for an appropriation 
for "furthering visual arts." The Commission received half 
of the amount it had requested, and it decided in July 1946 
to spend the $12,500 for an outdoor art exhibit. 21 

The Art Commission's first Outdoor Art Exhibit, held 
in the Civic Center Plaza in October 1946, pleased the members 
of the Committee on Painting and Sculpture. Commissioners 
Spencer Macky and Ernest Born, on the other hand, described 
the show as a disappointment. Macky argued that the show did 
not measure up to the highest standards; many recognized ar- 
tists submitted only easy to understand work "at the small 
prices most people can afford." Born submitted a special 
report in June 1947 proposing that the appropriation for fur- 
thering visual arts be used to establish a visual arts center 
as well as art scholarships for local students. The Art Com- 
mission, he argued, should not directly sponsor another art 
show. After the city attorney ruled that while scholarships 
were beyond the authority of the Art Commission, a visual 
arts center could be developed, the Commission held a special 


meeting and decided to compromise. It would prepare to spon- 
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sor another art show in 1948 and also prepare plans for the 
establishment of a city-wide visual arts center. a 
Six months later, concern over the direction of the 
City's visual arts policy led a number of art interest groups 
to form a coalition called the Associated Group of Bay Area 
Artists (AGBAA). This new group began playing an active role 
IN-CLCVeat tt pOLLcy vstartaing an February 1948 when the Commis- 
sion, with several new members, elected Harold L. Zellerbach 
as president. During 1948 and 1949, Ernest Born, now Chair- 
man of a new Visual Arts Committee in the Commission, prepared 
a plan for a "Broader Interpretation of the Art Commission's 
Visual Arts Activities." Born drew up the proposal after 
meetings with the directors of the DeYoung Museum, the Palace 
of the Legion of Honor, the California School of Fine Arts, 
the President of AGBAA, and the art critics of the two major 
newspapers. The April 1950 "Outline for a Long Range Program 
Relating to the Visual Arts For the City of San Francisco" 
based itself on the explicit erence that "The Art Commission's 
most useful and practical function is to act as a catalyst" 
in the "merging of ideas and interest" of all parties inter- 
ested in the future of the arts. Ae 
In this way, we hope to have some influence to 
elevate standards of design and performance 
that will improve and enhance the physical ap- 
pearance of San Francisco and strengthen its 
reputation as a city of substantial culture 
and vision. This teamwork will reflect a pro- 
found and inspired tone that in the long meas- 
ure contains what is best in the meaning of 


the art concept. It is also very, very prac- 
tical "business." 
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Born recommended "A program of cooperation among 
the various Commissions and Departments of the City and the 
various art and professional groups with the Art Commission 
acting as the coordinating agent." There were five general 
objectives: 1) the Art Commission should exercise control 
over the design of municipal out architecture, planning, 
and engineering to ensure that they would be "of outstanding 
merit;" 2) the Commission should develop public appreciation 
of the visual arts through a program of exhibition and awards; 
3) the Commission ought to be charged with carrying out a 
systematic policy of patronage of architects, sculptors, and 
painters whose work would provide designs for, and whose work 
would appear in, the City's buildings and parks; 4) the Com- 
mission should develop a City Collection of Works of Art that 
would be the basis of both a permanent collection in the Mu- 
seum of Art (in the War Memorial) and a lending library; 5) 
the Art Commission ought to enhance the cultural reputation 
of San Francisco by establishing an Art Center that "would 
function as a force for the integration of Bay region cul- 
tural activities." 2% 

Although the plan as a whole did not become part 
of city government policy, many of the specific elements 
eventually made their way into practice. One part of the 
plan gained immediate specificity by means of a new proposal, 
made by the AGBAA, for "an equity plan" that would guide the 


future annual San Francisco Art Festivals. After a period of 
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experimentation in 1950 and 1951, the Society of Western Ar- 
tists, AGBAA, and the Art Commission resolved some differ: 
ences of opinion on the jury selection of exhibitors, and 
established a compromise policy based on the principle, as 
stated in 1954, that there is "a need for concerted action 
on the part of all organized groups in order to help the Art 
Commission to formulate a uniformed [sic] program." a: 

The goal of cooperation and partnership evident in 
the gradual institutionalization of the annual art festival 
also played a part in the evolution of policy regarding the 
Art Commission's role in the design of city and county con-. 
struction projects during the post-war period. Emerson 
Knight's 1942 resolution on art policy had outlined a detailed 
program of environmental reform: major and minor parks and 
playgrounds; "universal" tree planting on streets awalein 
vacant areas; refuse containers throughout the city; gardens 
in streets too steep for automobiles; design control over 
newsstands and kiosks; preservation of historic buildings; 
elimination of air pollution, noise, and large billboards. 

The Art Commission unanimously endorsed his statement that 
"We go on record now as endorsing these principles in spirit, 
and we feel moved to fight for their realization with our 
best powers." ac 
Environmental reforms of this sort received consis- 


tent attention from the Art Commission from 1945 to 1964. 


The changing membership of the Commission and differences 
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of opinion among the members, as well as the attitudes of 
mayors, Supervisors, and city attorneys, affected the pace 
and the timing with which sentiment turned into policy and 
policy shaped actual building projects. But the Commission's 
essential sympathy did not decline during the period. One 
manifestation of the continuity in this area was the twenty- 
year discussion about the need for a special city fund for 
the beautification of its public buildings. In November 1945 
the Commission passed a resolution specifying that future 
appropriations for city and county building construction would 
include a minimum of two percent of the estimated gross project 
cost that would be allocated for the specific purpose of land- 
scaping, sculpture, and painting. The idea surfaced again in 
1950, and in 1951 a new Civic Design Committee began work as 
the special group within the Art Commission charged with pub- 
ive design policy. - I1n'1952*the City Attorney ruled that’ only 
a charter amendment could authorize an appropriation for "en- 
richment with painting and sculpture." Two years later, the 
Commission presented the Charter Revision Committee with a 
weakened proposal to establish a one percent enrichment fund, 
but by 1955 continued lack of success on the measure moved 
the Civic Design Committee to issue a mixed report: SA 
during the past five years there has been a 
considerable awakening in the minds of city 
planners and department heads that art must 
be considered in building projects -- ever- 
lastingly on the job, saying so. 


However, until such time as legislative back- 
ing for art -- and artists of all kinds -- 
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is gained by laws which will provide manda- 

tory inclusion of art treatments in city 

building budgets, progress will be slow, 

and sometimes painful. 
The Commission continued to discuss the enhancement fund with 
city government officials and with representatives of groups 
such as the California Association of Landscape Architects. 
In 1957 the Commission prepared yet another charter amendment, 
but continued failure to revise the charter moved it to recon- 
sider obtaining the fund by means of an ordinance. In 1964 a 
new City Attorney agreed on the legality of such an ordinance, 
and by 1967 the enrichment fund had become an official part of 


San Francisco Art Policy. ae 


iiie “From: 1964) towl97Z 

By the mid-1960's, the San Francisco scene had begun 
to manifest changes related to both its changing economic ac- 
tivities (toward tourism, service, government employment and 
corporate headquarters) and its changing social mix (the "ar- 
rived" ethnic groups of Irish, Italians, Germans, and Asians 
were joined by the "arriving" ethnic groups of Blacks and 
Central Americans). The domestic and international conflicts 
of these years had their local counterparts in the two racial 
conflicts of the spring and summer of 1967 that left 49 per- 
sons injured and the student strike at San Francisco State 
College in the fall and winter of 1968-1969. 


Despite these changes in the local political context, 
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the issues of arts policy that received most attention during 
this period continued to revolve around familiar questions: 
which groups in the City's population should benefit and in 
what ways from public support of the arts; how can the inter- 
ests of "the city as a whole" be best satisfied; what kinds 
of priorities ought to be established in developing support 
forthe various arts, \(music,! visual. arts, public. architecture) ; 
how much initiative should the Art Commission exercise given 
its mandate in the Charter, and how should the Charter be in- 
terpreted; what types of communication and influence should 
the Art Commission foster with City officials and with art 
interest groups? 

In addition to these well-established issues, sev- 
eral new questions evolved during this period: to what extent 
should city policy foster the growth and development of neigh- 
borhood art activities; must the City choose between serving 
particular neighborhoods with participatory centers and serv- 
ing the Bay Area with international-class performances, or 
could both be supported; in what ways should interest groups 
composed of previously unrepresented art forms or cultural 
traditions be brought into the policy-making system established 
prior to the 1960's? These new issues arose at the same time 
that the Chief Administrative Officer began to distribute funds 
derived ‘tromrthe vhotel@tax: tocartwactivities.,.slhe. state legis-— 
lature authorized local governments to tax hotel bed space for 
the purpose of raising funds to draw attention to local re- 


sources in 1961, and by the 1962-1963 fiscal year, the City 
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Was spending $196,000 of the roughly one million dollars from 
this tax on symphony, opera, and ballet. The existence of 
this fund, under the discretion of the Chief Administrative 
Officer, introduced a new issue that became part of the back- 
ground tovall@discussions -of-art policy during: this period. ae 
Two of the six new members of the Art Commission 
appointed by Mayor John F. Shelley in March 1964 suggested 
changes in policy designed to broaden the Commission's acti- 
vities. Jeremy M. Ets-Hokin, the painter member of the Com- 
mission, proposed an International Music and Art Festival 
reminiscent in its scale to the proposals introduced by Ben- 
jamino Befano in 1944 and Ernest Born in 1950. Ets-Hokin and 
Tito Patri, the new landscape architect member, jointly intro- 
duced a resolution in February 1965 calling for a new commit- 
tee to "investigate the state of theatre arts in San Francisco, 
with particular emphasis on specific means of enchancing popu- 
lar and economic support of this important cultural institution." 
This committee, though appointed by the Chairman, did not in- 
clude Ets-Hokin or Patri, and Ets-Hokin complained about this 
at the Are Conmmission on March -1,-\2965. 30 
While experiencing challenges to its policies from 
within, the Art Commission also found itself challenged from 
without. Phillip C. Boone, President of the San Francisco 
Symplony Association, suggested in February that the thirty- 
year arrangement by which the Art Commission distributed the 
symphony tax be altered, with the subsidy going directly to 


the Symphony Association. Stressing that the Art Commission's 
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record "is a municipal achievement that has not been surpassed 
by any jpraveatesguoup lor forgani zation tin s+theycountry -! .the 
Commission's secretary questioned the timeliness and the prac- 
ticality of the proposed changes. a 
By October 1965, San Francisco art interest groups 
and the City's cultural institutions had become involved in 
another policy question. Described as Proposition B on the 
November 2 ballot, this question concerned a twenty-nine 
million dollar bond issue to modernize and rehabilitate the 
War Memorial buildings and construct a new Musical Arts Build- 
ing. The project developed out of concern by the director of 
the Symphony Association, the trustees of the War Memorial, 
and a coalition including the Mayor, members of the Board of 
Supervisors, leading figures from business and labor eosusel 
as well as neighborhood merchant's associations, that San 
Francisco needed to improve its ee for the performing 
arts or lose its stature as a world-class city. ae 
The campaign for Proposition B began in earnest on 
October 1 with the opening of the headquarters of Citizens 
for Proposition B. On October 4, the Art Commission (Antonio 
Sotomayor having replaced Jeremy Ets-Hokin) endorsed the 
Proposition, and ?on the following day Mayor shel ley -=<deny— 
ing the claim that the bond issue would benefit "only the 
very rich" -- urged passage at a rally in Union Square. ae 


Several journalists explored aspects of the policy 


issue (who would be served by the subsidy) that the Mayor had 
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raised in his speech. Dick Nolan described the opponents of 
the bonds as believers in "the percolator-upper theory of the 
arts" that preferred "a lot of little theaters for the little 
people in their little neighborhoods." The supporters, on the 
other hand, should be called "trickle-downers" who “want One 
Big Shebang -- with a carriage entrance." Kenneth Rexroth's 
remarks deserve quotation at some length, for the policy is- 


sues received explicit attention in his column of October 10, 
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We could easily afford another bond issue to 
build facilities for the performing arts in 
all the poor neighborhoods of San Francisco. 

I am all for this and so should be every Negro 
leader and every body else interested in re- 
versing the processes of demoralization which 
now make our slums what they are. 


On the other hand, there is not the slightest 
reason why the poor and underprivileged of the 
city should not demand their rights to enjoy 

what will go on in the Opera House. There 

are already tall sorts’ of ‘student’ ratesand 

other art to the prople programs, but there 

should be more and those we have should be 

better known. 

Robert Commanday, writing in This World magazine, 
found what he called "San Francisco's Fading Cultural Glories" 
a disturbing prospect that could be corrected if Proposition 
B passed. Phillip C. Boone, speaking to a luncheon audience 
at the Bohemian Club, argued that of all the reasons he saw 
to support the measure "Most important of all, it would re- 


store San Francisco's sagging artistic stature in the world." 


Alexander Fried explicitly denied the charge that the proposed 
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Civic Center complex would benefit only a wealthy few: E> 


A new brand of political 'Know Nothings' (some 

of whom in their hearts know better) are charg- 
ing that the audience is founded mainly on a 
party-happy Establishment of unmusical socialites, 
with a mere fringe of genuine music lovers hung 
up forlornly in the gallery. 


Such a comic strip notion has been out of date 
50 years. 


Music and ballet is nowadays a broad popular 
enthusiasm, not just a diversion for clique, 
highbrow, or snob. [the audiences] reveal how 

a broad region looks upon San Francisco as a 

hub city, and regularly come to it, for cultural 

well-being, pleasure and edification; and for 

business at the same time. 

By strengthening itself as a hub, San Francisco 

can retain the magnetic position it has always 

held, and which suburban trends aré threatening 

to take away from it. Proposition B is designed 

to help strengthen it. 

The defeat of Proposition B by a decisive 68 to 32 
percent occurred in November 1965. In January 1966, the Art 
Commission, for the first time, included a budget request for 
"Sponsoring Neighborhood Groups -- Participation Art Festival." 
Later, in August 1966, Tito Patri addressed a letter to the 
Mayor, the Art Commission, and "the people of San Francisco" 
as he resigned his position on the Commission. Stressing the 
need for public participation from all segments of the City 
population in what he called "cultural growth," Patri argued 
that the Art Commission should establish a "permanent commit- 
tee on cultural resources and growth" that would "re-assess 
San Francisco's cultural needs from a social stand point at 


all levels." Complaining that "we have talked for years of 


a comprehensive ‘art in the neighborhoods program,' and yet 
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nothing ever seems to take place," Patri recommended that the 
City establish a director of cultural affairs to advise the 
Mayor and the Art Commission, as well as neighborhood art 
councils and "the newly created Arts Resources Committee." oe 
The Arts Resources Development Committee (ARDC) had 
been established by Mayor John F. Shelley in March 1966. Spon- 
sored by the Zellerbach Family Fund and chaired by Harold L. 
Zellerbach, President of the Art Commission, the Committee in- 
cluded representatives from a wide range of ethnic and insti- 
tutional backgrounds by the time it made its report in Novem- 
ber. The Mayor described the Committee's report as "a blue- 
print for a program of effective community development and 
maintenance of artistic endeavors of all kinds." The report's 
long range goal involved the establishment of a new City agency, 
the Arts Resources Authority (ARA), charged with both evaluating 
and coordinating arts programs of city departments and guiding 
private arts organizations and institutions. For the moment, 
the ARDC would continue to collaborate with the Art Commission 
under the existing charter, then "at the appropriate time" new 
City legislation would provide the ARA with legal powers. oe 
The ARDC Report proposed that the new Authority 
would set in motion a series of changes in city arts policy. 
Arts in the neighborhoods would be supported and encouraged 
by extending the best existing programs and starting new ones. 
Artists would be involved in these neighborhood activities, 


and the City would provide materials and facilities as well 


as funding. The ARA would also promote arts education in 
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elementary and secondary shcools, as well as in adult educa- 
tion classes, and it would advance professional art instruc- 
tion by strengthening the best programs at local colleges, 
universities, and academies. The ARA would develop the War 
Memorial Veteran's Building and the Palace of Fine Arts into 
centers for City amateur and semi-professional performances, 
and public schools, recreation and park facilities would also 
be turned over to such activities. At the same time, the ARA 
would make more professional programs available, both in the 
neighborhoods and public schools; it would also renovate the 
Opera House and construct a new symphony and ballet hall. 
Professional visual arts programs would also receive renewed 
support; the programs, administrations, and objectives of 
the City's major museums would be scrutinized to determine 
the feasibility of common coordination; the arts in media 
would be promoted. a 
Like the Ernest Born proposal of 1950, only parts 
of this comprehensive program became City policy, and this 
happened gradually between 1966 and 1972. The ARDC continued 
to exist as an informal advisory group until January 18, 1972, 
when Mayor Joseph Alioto created an Inter-Agency Committee on 
the Arts designed to "unify and develop cooperative action” 
by all the City's tax supported agencies and organizations. 
Headed by the President of the Art Commission, this Committee 
included the Chief Administrative Officer, the heads of the 
Board of Education, the War Memorial Board of Trustees, the 


DeYoung Memorial Museum Board of Trustees, the Recreation and 
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Park Commission, the Library Commission, the Redevelopment 
Agency, one representative each of the Opera Association, 
the Symphony Association, the San Francisco Museum of Art, 
and one representative at large from the arts community of 
San Francisco. on 
By the beginning of 1972, the Art Commission had 
steadily increased the public subsidy for a Neighborhood 
Arts Program that it initiated in 1967, but private funding 
(some from the Zellerbach Family Fund and some from the San 
Francisco Foundation) also supported the program. ae The 
story of the extension of this program after 1972, when sub- 
stantial increases in funding changed its scale and neighbor- 


hood cultural centers began to be established, belongs more 


to the present than to the past. 


William Issel 
Professor of History 
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SAN FRANCISCO. ARTS *POLICY: 


STRUCTURES AND FUNCTIONS 


This paper will focus on the current state of 
arts policy in San Francisco. The following pages are 
divided into four sections: 
ue Statements of San Francisco Arts Policy 


ve Official Agencies with Major Impact on the Arts in 
San Francisco 


Len Public. Financing for *the Arts, in’San Francisco 


IV Questions for the Development of Arts Policy in 
San Francisco. 


Information for this Chapter was gathered from 
interviews with public officials, art program adminstrators, 
local grantees of public funds and private citizens known to 
have broad experience in public arts programming. In 
addition, written materials were obtained and reviewed from 
the Office of the Mayor, the CAO, and the Comptroller, City 
and County art agencies, the Budget Analysts of the Board 


of Supervisors, and several community arts programs. 
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Statements 


IL. San Francisco’ s;Art Policy 


The most comprehensive statement of contemporary 
San Francisco arts policy found in our study appears ina 
report by Mayor George Moscone's staff to a recent meeting 
of the National League of Cities San Francisco. The Moscone 
report speaks of municipal support for the arts in terms of 
improving the quality and beauty of city life as well as 
the economic base on which the city survives. 
The promotion of artistic concern 

and the financial well-being of San 

Francisco's artistic institutions play 

a very important role in the economic 

base of the City and County. San Francisco 

recognizes the value of the arts to our 

ideals and points of view; it enhances 

the beauty and congeniality of our 

environment; and it serves to unify our 

citizens by promoting exchange and 

understanding. Municipal support of the 

arts in San Francisco is a long-standing 

tradition: st 
The report points out the complex character of the arts in 
San Francisco. We have found this complexity a constraining 
factor in gathering and analyzing data on San Francisco 
arts policy. Prior to this report to the National League 


of Cities, Mayor Moscone's staff pointed out that the City 


and County of San Francisco had not done a comprehensive 
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analysis of the amount of money it was spending on the arts. 
The absence of such an analysis may have been due, in part, 
to "the structure of the city government (where), no one 
authority has administrative control over all art institutions 
or art related activities." 

The Moscone Administration had been initiating 
“the, development of a» cultural policy* for the ‘City and 
County" and its efforts are described in the following 
paragraphs: 


Though San Francisco substantially 
supports the arts or cultural groups... 
recent concern is that the City and 
County have a better management sense 
of how these dollars are being spent. 
Though the support appears‘high, it 
is only between 1% and 2% of the total 
operating -budget. It is. important that 
analysis be done to ensure maximum impact 
aS a responsibility to the cultural 
community. 


(Our) cultural policy speaks to the 
assurances that spending in the arts 
reflect the nature of San Francisco, 
that artistic consideration be established 
in other areas of municipal policy and 
that the City promote non-monetary support 
of the arts through zoning laws, access to 
public space and protection of the rights 
Gh arersis. 


In a management sense, it is 
important for the municipal government 
to recognize the spending trends of the 
Federal and State governments in respect 
to -the arts. [f the Federal and State 
governments are allocating monies only to 
Specific projects, perhaps ‘the municipality 
should focus on general operating and 
Maintenance costs. “It 1S important to 
understand that CETA spending in the arts 
exceeds that of the National Endowment 
for the Arts. With that example at hand, 
local government should attempt to 
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recognize the potential of non-traditional 
funding mechanisms for the arts. 


The arena of "Arts Policy" is 
relatively new for Federal, State and 


local governments. It should continue 
as a Shared task for maximum input and 
impact. 3 


The current City and County administration has made no 
comprehensive report on the arts. No mention of the 
arts was made in Mayor Feinstein's "State of the City" 
Pddress!s John Molinari, President of the Board of 
Supervisors, does aes recall any statement on arts policy 
being made by the Board.> 

This is not to say that arts and culture go 
unmentioned by San Francisco's current officialdom. In 
an address to a recent luncheon of the Financial Women's 
Club, Mayor Feinstein included the following in her report 
on San Francisco's economic and fiscal health: 


22. SCOnNOMIC Andicators point to 
a fundmentally strong and growing 
economy, and they are bolstered even 
more when San Francisco's health as 
a city is measured by its burgeoning and 
thriving cultural institutions. We 
continue to have a standing room 
only Opera, Ballet, and Symphony; and 
this September will be opening a new 
$35 million Performing Arts Center. 
Our museums are among the finest found 
anywhere. Last summer's exhibition of 
Egypt's "Treasures of Tutankhamum," 
"The Splendors of Dresden," and "5,000 
Years of Korean Art" broke all inter- 
national attendance records, and brought 
51.08: million into cherCLty.) « Thee King 
Tut" exhibit in particular demonstrated 
that San, Prancisco,-.a City of 660,000 
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people, outdrew every other U.S. city 
where it appeared. This clearly 
illustrates that Bay Area residents 
respond torthis “City sassanvartistic 
and cultural mecca.6 


In remarks made on May 15, 1980 honoring the San Francisco 
Ballet, the mayor reaffirmed her theme of the role arts 
and culture play in bolstering the City's economic health. 


Many of us in Government really 
view keeping cities alive artistically 
and culturally as the way in which the 
urban core center survives and grows 
today... ie think «the tack. tChatuour- 
Opera travels all over the world is 
important... " ) thank the face sthat 
$35 million has been raised in the 
private sector to build a Performing 
Arts Center so that the seats in that 
City Hall Complex will total 167/700). is 
inecredable tor amemty tot 6607000... 


Let's keep the support coming; let's 

show it throughout the world, and let's 

make San Francisco the bright, shining 

star of art and culture in the United 

States.7 
The importance of economic impact in determining the 
ares. policy Ofienre Ci ty? ond’ County or san hrancisco comes 
through clearly in a report by Roger Boas, Chief 
Administrative Officer. Boas observes that, when the 
Publicity and Advertising Fund was established in 1961, 
San Francisco gained national recognition as a "model 


for city. support 0% themarts..4 Plemgoesion, compoint out 


that "at the same time, the City launched an investment 
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poLicy that continues, to; generate an excellent return, 
and that helped make the City a leader in the tourist 
tnaugery 
Mr. Boas outlines the way in which the arts 
not only enhance the City's image, but in light of the 
publicity of the tragic events that beset San Francisco 
in late 1978, "the arts are a healing agent." Appealing 
for an increase in the amount of money to be allocated to 
Publicity and Advertising (P&A) Fund, Mr. Boas contends 
that "a diverse, flowering arts program must be ready to 
complement the City's major jee To substantiate 
his case, Boas cites a recent report by the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors which concluded that "every dollar a city spends 
on the arts generates three to four dollars to the City, 
directly and indirectly."?° 
Despite the emphasis on art's attraction owe 
tourism, Boas' report points out that the majority of 
the organizations receiving P&A funds are community- 
based: groups “vital to the City"s cultural diversity. 
These neighborhood programs...are serving vistors. They 
also are improving neighborhoods and districts, creating 


good will among the City's diverse ethnic populations 


and reaching audiences that might otherwise be neglected, 
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such as hospital patients, seniors and youths. "11 


thre 
role of the smaller arts groups in attracting tourists 

is affirmed by Boas. The report outlines how each of the 
different kinds of arts and cultural programs contributes 
to bringing visitors to San Francisco. The smaller arts 
groups like the Asian American Theater Workshop, People- 
in-Plazas, Galeria de la Raza, and Stern Grove Festival 
Association "with minimal awards...are making a striking 


CONELDIDUES On sto, attracting tourists." 


The large arts 
organizations like the Opera, Symphony, Ballet, American 
Conservatory Theatre, and Museum of Modern Art play a 

key role in bringing viSitors to the City. Boas concludes 
with the following statement: "By promoting culture and 

by creating a strong tourist bureau, the tourist business 

1 de} 

will be enhanced. 


We have uncovered no other statements addressing 


a comprehensive San Francisco policy toward the arts. 


it. Otfacval Agencies with Major cimpact, om. the Arts in 


San Francisco 


The purpose of this section is to identify where 


and how arts policy is made. We shall describe the five 


official local agencies that have major impact on San 
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Francisco's arts activities: The Art Commission, the War 
Memorial Board of Trustees, the Fine Arts Board of Trustees, 
the Asian Art Commission, and the Office of the Chief 
Administrative Officer. In each case we shall attempt 
to discuss the powers of these bodies, and where appropriate 
the procedures they employ. 

In this chapter we shall not address the roles 
of a number of other agencies with impact on San Francisco's 
arts. These agencies Paclace the San Francisco Unified 
School District, the San Francisco Community College 
District, the Public Library, the Academy of Sciences, 
the Recreation and Parks Commission, the Department of 
Real Estate, the Department of Public Works, and a variety 
of permit granting offices. Although each of these local 
bodies either conducts arts activities, or affects the way 
in which such: activities are carried out or brought to 
the attention of the public, the agencies are not included 
because they are not primarily engaged in arts-related 


activities. 
Alb The Art Commission 


A recent statement by Art Commission President 


Ray Taliaferro outlines the purpose of the Art Commission: 
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..-it has been the intent of the Art 
Commission to maintain an overview of our 
artistic life and to create and support 
those performing and visual arts 

programs which foster a fuller participation 
in the=arts: bytalbkiSan FPranciuscans® ‘Lt 

is also the intent of the Commission to 
expand “Oourscity. s cultural horizon: by. 
programming in areas that have heretofore 
received insufficient attention.14 


Arts Commission Director Joan Ellison expands upon this 
statement by characterizing the Commission's thrust as 


"egalitarian" in its attempt to support "innovative art 


forms" and open doors for nonestablished Ave Sess 


The City Charter delineates functions, powers, 
and duties of the Art Commission as follows: 


Section 3.601 delineates the functions, powers 


and duties of the Commission: 


= Every work of art to be contracted 
for; or, placedyor; erected! oni erty or 
county property, or becomes the property 
of the city and icountyibyspurchase, gift, 
or otherwise (except for any museum or 
art gallery), together with the proposed 
Tocation of ‘such work, shall £irst “be 
submitted) to, andsapproved by}. the 

Art Commision. 


- No existing work of art in the 
possession of the city and county shall 
be removed, relocated, or altered without 
the approval of the Commission. 


- The Commission shall have similar 
powers with respect to the design of 

bridges, viaducts, elevated ways, approaches, 
gates, fences, lamps, or other structures 
erected, or to be erected, upon land 
belonging to the city and county, and 
concerning arches, bridges and approaches, 
which are the property of any corporation 
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Or private individual and which shall 
extend over or upon any street, avenue, 
highway, park or public place belonging 
to the city ‘and county. 
- The Commission shall supervise and 
control the expenditure of all appropriations 
made by the Board of Supervisors for, the 
arts, and the advancement of art or music. 
= The Commission shall exercise all 
reasonable supervision of policy connected 
with the arts as may be assigned to it by 
ordianance or executive action.16 
The Charter also states that the Commission's powers and 
duties "Shall not limit the powers of the governing boards of 
the War Memorial or Fine Arts Museums. "77 
The Commission is also responsible for administering 
a program for screening, licensing, and monitoring street 
artists. An advisory Committee of Street Artists and 
Craftsmen Examiners, composed of five members recommended 
by the Arts Commission and appointed by the mayor, screens 
all. applicants, according to criteria for thirty-three 
categories of artwork and crafts. 
Via Section 3.13 of the Administrative Code, the 
Arts Commission is also responsible for approving and 
recommending the amount of money to be spent on adornment 


for any structure erected on public land. Recommendation 


can be made to spend up to 2 percent of the total estimated 


No 


construction costs for adornment of the structure with 
works of Aven aa 

Section 6.400(a) (2) (E) provides that one-half 
cent on each one hundred dollars of assessed valuation of 
the property tax levy be given to the Arts Commission for 
the purpose of maintaining a symphony Siseliectetaa With 
these monies, the Commission has hired the San Francisco 
Symphony to present special performances, hired guest 
conductors and soloists and rented space in the Civic 
Auditorium to expand the audience of the Symphony. + 

The Arts Commission is composed of twelve members 
who are appointed by the mayor and who serve without 
compensation for staggered five-year terms. The Charter 
requires that the composition of the Arts Commission be as 
follows: two architects, one landscape architect, one 
artist-sculptor, one artist-painter, one musician, one 
dancer, one actor or theatrical director or producer, one 
literateur, and three lay members. Five members serve ex- 
officio with full voting privileges: the mayor and the 
presidents of the Fine Arts Museums Board of Trustees, the 
Library Commission, the Planning Commission, and the 
Recreation and Parks Commission. -* According to Martin 
Snipper, Director of the Arts Commission for the past 
thirteen years, only the architect members of the Commission 
are screened by their professional peers. Representatives 


of the other art forms specified in the Charter are appointed 
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by the mayor and do not necessarily represent other artists. 


Moreover, no poet or novelist has ever served on the 


Commission. 23 


The Arts Commission's programs can be described 
as ambitious. Included are the San Francisco Arts Festival, 
the Commission's Fine Art Collection, the Art Enrichment 
Program, the Capricorn Asunder Gallery, "Pops" Concerts, 
the Civic Chorale, San Francisco Blues Festival, and the 
Neighborhood Arts Program. Because the latter is a major 
feature of San Francisco Arts Policy, it bears special 
mention. 

The Neighborhood Arts Program (NAP) was created 
by the Arts Commission in 1967 "to foster the development 
of comprehensive arts programs and arts support services 
fOr Lhe) citys neighborhoods, Further, it was designed 
",..to improve the quality of urban life through encouragement 
and support of an active interest in the arts on a local and 
neighborhood level, and to establish liaison between 
community groups and increase support for neighborhood 
artists and cultural organizations.*> 

In 1973, the NAP began to utilize CETA funding 
to hire artists and greatly increase the extent to which 
neighborhood arts activities could be developed and 


supported. Four neighborhood cultural centers now exist, 
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and a wide variety of events and programs are scheduled 

at these centers and at other locations in the City. 
Advisory Councils serve as liaison between the Cultural 
Centers and the community arts groups using the space. 

CETA support has diminished and other revenues have 
declined since the passage of Proposition 13. NAP efforts 
have been directed toward strengthening the capacity of the 
Cultural Centers. One approach has been to help them 
build local support groups and partnership opportunities 


with larger fnstitutions.~° 


2. War Memorial Board of Trustees 


The purpose of the War Memorial Board of Trustees, 
according to its immediate past President, Frederic Campagnoli, 
is to serve primarily as a "landlord" to insure proper use 
of the buildings entrusted to its Carers Given the fact 
that these buildings house performances of San Francisco's 
major art institutions, their management and procedures 
constitute a Significant feature of San Francisco's Art 
program. 

The Charter (Section 6.404) requires the Board 
of Supervisors to appropriate annually an amount sufficient 


for maintaining, operating, and caring for the War Memorial. 
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The Board of Trustees' powers and duties include responsibility 

for construction, administration, and operation of the War 

Memorial Buildings and grounds, appointment of a secretary, 

a Managing director, and other such employees as may be 

provided by the annual budget and appropriation ordinance. 
Eleven members are appointed by the mayor with 

concurrence of the Board of Supervisors. The mayor is to 

"consider veterans and others with a special interest in 

the purpose of the War etievetee, vee Members serve without 

compensation for staggered six-year terms and may be removed 

by the Board of Supervisors with the concurrence of the 

Mayor. Proposals have been made by public officials 

recently to limit members to two consecutive four-year 

terms which would represent each of San Francisco's eleven 

election districts.?? 
The San Francisco Symphony, Opera, and Ballet 

are the primary tenants of the War Memorial Buildings. 

Primary status carries certain benefits, including reduced 

rents, office space, and preferential scheduling. According 

to Trustee Campagnoli, the San Francisco Symphony is a 

beneficiary of a trust agreement between the Trustees and 

the Regents of the University of California, wherein the 

Symphony receives preferential booking rioneeeo THis 

agreement was entered into on August 19, 1921. Section 8 


covers the rights of the Symphony Association for the period 
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September 15 through April 15 during each concert season 
and includes conditions for post-season preference as well. 
The terms of this agreement must be invoked by written 
request of the Symphony Association by August 1 of any 
calendar year prior to the succeeding concert Sens onme. 

The Board of Trustees has wide latitude in setting 
criteria for rental of facilities and fixing rates. Regular 
and long-term tenants are given priority; consideration 
is also given to organizations or programs providing 
"basic civic cultural functions" and which currently receive 
support from the City and County. Reduced rents that apply 
to the San Francisco Symphony and San Francisco Opera only 
partially apply to the San Francisco Ballet, because it 
was a "later arrival on the scene" and didn't "request 
inclusion on the same pasies! = Applications by other or 
new Organizations are considered on a case-by-case basis. 

The Museum of Modern Art, a nonprofit organization 
independent of the City and County of San Francisco, occupies 
space in the War Memorial complex at no cost. The War 
Memorial Board of Trustees submits an annual report to the 
mayor documenting rental and performance data. 

Currently, the esnnhonc maith Opera performances 
and rehersals tend to fil most) of the: spaces) « It. is 
expected that the new Performing Arts Center (PAC) will come 


under the jurisdiction of the War Memorial Board of Trustees. 
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This addition will expand the number of dates for use of 

the City's large performing facilities. The future relation- 
ship between the San Francisco Foundation for the Performing 
Arts whose fund raising brought the PAC into being and the 
War Memorial Board of Trustees which will serve as the PAC's 


official governing body is unclear. 


San The Fine Arts Museums Board of Trustees 


thie) 2 eae accordance: with Article, 35. Chapter 5, 
Pat) j3 toiLathe San, Krancisco..Charter,...the M.H.« deYoung 
Memorial Museum and the California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor were administratively merged to form the Fine Arts 
Museums of San Francisco. These museums function under a 
thirty-two-member Board of Trustees are responsible for 
Management, sSsuperintendence,and operation. The mayor and 
the president of the Recreation and Park Commission serve 
ex-officio. The trustee may designate honorary trustees 
who have a seat but no vote. Trustees serve staggered 
five-year terms and are elected by a vote of the majority 
of the trustees currently in office. Subject to the budgetary 
and personnel provisions of the charter, the Board of 
Trustees has complete responsibility for operation 


of the Fine Arts Museum.-> 
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The powers and duties as set forth in the Charter 


Meetings shall be held quarterly. The 
president or any six trustees may call 
special meetings. 


An executive committee of the president 
and six other trustees shall be elected. 
It has the powers delegated to it by the 
full board, which may include all the 
board's powers. 


It has exclusive control of the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor and the 

M. H. deYoung Memorial Museum, and has the 
power to maintain, repair, or reconstruct 

buildings or “co bul d “new onesr 


Any City and County funds used for the 
above are subject to the budget and 
annual appropriation ordinance. 


The Recreation and Park Department shall 
Maintain the museum grounds and furnish 
monies for '...necessary repair and 
embellishment of the grounds and 
unoccupied parts.' 


The trustees appoint the director, three 
assistant directors, an executive secretary, 
and curators, who serve at the trustees' 
pleasure. All other appointments are 
subject to civil service and salary 
standardization provisions. 


It must file an annual report with the 
controller. 


It must comply with the terms of any 
donations. 34 


In addition to its operations at the deYoung Museum and 


the California Palace of the Legion of Honor, the Fine 


Arts Board administers the Downtown Center of the Fine 


Arts Museum in Embarcadero Center. 
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4. Asian Art Commission 


In 1969 a management agreement was signed between the 
M. H. deYoung Memorial Museum Board of Trustees (now the 
Fine Arts Board of Trustees) and the Committee for Asian 
Art and Culture (now the Asian Art Commission). This 
agreement delineates the jurisdictions of the two boards, 
Since they administer two museums that are located in the 
same building. The provisions of this agreement are: 


The Asian Art Commission must submit 
its budget to the Fine Arts Museums 
Trustees 'who shall submit the budget 
«. to “the ‘Mayor as part of “the overall 
budget of the museum for further 
approvals.' The Trustees may at the 
same time submit comments regarding the 
budget and may recommend the increase, 
decrease, or rejection of any item in 
that budget. Supplemental requests 
must be submitted in this same manner, 


The Asian Art Commission nominates a 
qualified person to be the director 
and chief curator of the Asian Art 
Museum '...and the trustees shall 
appoint the person so nominated,..' 
That person is then responsible to 
the Asian Art Commission. Appoint- 
ments to civil service exempt 
curatorial positions are to be made 
in the same manner as the appointment 
of the director and chief<«curator; 
other appointments are made by the 
director with the commission's 
approval and pursuant to applicable 
charter sections. 
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The director of the Asian Art Museum 
is given jurisdiction over anyone 
while performing work or services 

for the Asian Art Museum, except 

that building maintenance personnel 
are under the director's jurisdiction 
ony ", .. tOmene, extent that such 
activities involve or affect the 
maintenance, preservation, and display 
of the collections of asian art.' 
Otherwise such employees not on the 
staff of the Asian Art Museum are under 
the general jurisdiction of the fine 
arts museums trustees. Thus the Fine 
Arts Museums director supervises the 
Maintenance of the floors, bathrooms, 
and windows of the Asian Art Museum. 


Both parties pledge cooperation on 

coordinating’ exhibits, publacations, 
photography, docents and volunteers, 
fund raising, and shared personnel. 


Any disputes which arise between the 
directors of the two museums are to 

be resolved by the presidents of the 
commission, In the case of an impasse 
and upon the request of the chairs of 
the Asian Art Commission or the Fine 
Arts Museums Trustees, '...the Mayor 
shall appoint a committee of three 
persons not associated with...' the 
museums who shall recommend a solution 
to the Mayor which shall be binding 

on the two museums. 35 


The purpose of the Asian Art Commission is to have overall 
responsibility for managing and controlling the collections 
of Asian art belonging, to the City and County of San 
Francisco. Administrative Code (28.10) establishes the 


following powers and duties for the Asisan Art Commission: 
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Develop and administer an Asian Art 
Museum (formerly called the Center 
for Asian Art and Culture) 

Control and manage the asian art 
collections with the Brundage 
Collection as the nucleus according 
to the agreements made with the 
Brundages (1959, 1963, and 1969) 


Create. a foundation’ (or other 
entity) for development 


Promote, establish, and develop 
an acquisition fund 


Collaboarate with groups for educational 
programs about aSian art and culture 


Provide through bylaws for the appoint- 
ment of 1) and executive committee 
given the authority to act on behalf 
of the whole commission 2) and sub- 
committees. 36 
The Commission is composed of twenty-seven members appointed 


by the mayor for staggered three-year terms to be served 


without compensation. 


As with other public structures impacting on the 
arts in San Francisco, the history of the Asian Art Commission 
is extensive and complex. The major factor in its establish- 
ment was the need to create a responsible entity to oversee 
the Brundage collection of Asian art, which had been transferred 
to the City and Gounty*of San Erancisco’. A series of 


agreements were signed in 1959, 1963, and 1969. The 1969 
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agreement required the City and County to appoint an 
independent committee with a staff and budget adequate to 


perform its functions to control and manage the City and 


County's collection, of ,Asian Bee ao a 


5. Publicity and Advertrsang Fund 


Revenues from the Hotel Tax established in 1961 
under California Government Code Section 26100 are designed: 


ac tOn advertising, explorleing, and 
making known the resources of the 
County for the purpose of inducing 
immigration to, and increasing the 
trade and commerce of, said County, 
om for exhibiting» or advexrtusang, 
for said purposes, the agricultural, 
loteiarbronh ll ctthersth ne cienlerbymuerbherch ae sql aval aati lan 
Industrial. Climacrie, eaucational, 
recreational, s,artustic,. musical, 
cultural and other resources or 
advantages of the County...39 


The Municipal Code of the City and County of San Francisco 
(Section 515) provides that: 


The Chief Administrative Officer 
is hereby authorized and directed to 
expend from moneys appropriated in 
Section 515(9) those sums in his ; 
discretion deemed necessary to evaluate 
and review cultural, artistic or 
advertising programs funded for 
publicity and advertising purposes. 40 


All Hotel Tax revenues not expended for publicity and 
advertising and other purposes set forth in state law 


"Shall be appropriated to the General Funda. "41 
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Since 1961 when San Francisco began employing 
the Hotel Tax, the rate has gone from 3 percent.to 8 percent. 
The recent election (June 3, 1980) opens the possibility 
of a 9.25 percent hotel tax. Of the revenue raised, 50 
percent goes to pay for the construction of the George 
Moscone Convention Center, 6.23 percent repay bonded 
indebtedness on Candlestick Park, 6.23 percent is set aside 
to finance low income housing in the Yerba Buena Redevelop- 
ment area. 

DicpLOtad aMmountsof funds savaldable,foreallocation 
to P&A are set by the mayor and Board of Supervisors. Four 
million dollars were appropriated for the publicity and 
advertising fund during fiscal year 1979-1980. This amounted 
to approximately 16 percent of the anticipated $24 million 
in Hotel Tax revenues. The balance between 16 percent 
and the 37 percent not otherwise earmarked goes into the 
general fund. 

In order to receive P&A funds, application must 
be made to the Office of Chief Administrative Officer(CAO). 
All applicants must adhere to the following instructions: 


1 Each organization may submit only 
One application tor EY 1980=81. 


2) Organizations funded during 1979-80 
Must Submit, a Tanal teport “anserder 
to be eligible for the 1980-8) funding 
eycle. "Format for report, due-on or 
before June 15, 1980 will be sent to 
CULFENE Tecipilents in May, 1930. 
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3) All forms must be typed. 


4) Round figures off to the nearest 
aollar. 
5) Awards are not made for material 


acquisitions, where the useful 
life of the items exceeds period 
GivCrey contract, ol LorrCcapital 
improvements. 


6) Audience size and other numerical 
figures must be accurate accountings, 
based on available agency records, 
press, etc. If you must estimate 
attendance data, do so conservatively. 
7) Activities to be financed must take 
place within the City's fisacl year, 
hye ee Oo June SOLO Gd: 
8) Fiscal year is a 12-month period for 
the purpose of reporting an organization's 
financial activity. These dates should 
conincide with those appearing in your 
financial statements, for example, 
July 1 - June 30, January 1 - December 31, 
or some other cycle.42 
The following information is solicited from applicants: 
Organization's name, address, telephone; name of director, 
board president and application contact person; current 
budget; amount requested from P&A; dates of agency's founding; 
documentation of tax exemption; previous experience with P&A 
request; and geographic location of program. In addition, 
applicants are requested to provide narrative descriptions 


of program history and how use of requested funds would 


"Satisfy the goals of the Publicity 
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and Advertising Fund by making the City more attractive 
to visitors, adding to San Francisco's reputation outside 
the City, and producing a positive economic impact on the 
ety ts Numerical data are requested on staff, fees charged, 
and audience attendance. Complete listings of Board 
members are required, as are descriptions of their function- 
ing and a letter of authorization from the board's president. 
Applicants are also requested to describe their physical 
facilities, days and hours of operation, membership or 
subscription program, cooperative arrangements with other 
groups, and detailed information on income and expenses 
including submission of a most recent financial statement. 
This bree and the criteria by which applications 
are judged were developed by an eight person advisory board 
established by the current CAO in 1977 and representing 
art and community interests, including two local foundation 
staff members. The following fifteen criteria are listed 


for assessing applications for funding: 


ase The primary purpose of the program is 
pDLomotlonal and/or cultural in nature. 


Zn The program makes San Francisco more 
attractive to visitors. 


ou The program produces consistently high 
quality work 
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The program preserves the City's 
cultural identity and makes it a 
more desirable place to live. 


Ore The program adds to San Francisco's 
reputation outside the City. 

oor The program has a positive 
economic impact on the City. 

dee The program is managerially sound. 

oe The program has proven its prudent 
use of funding. 

a5 The program reaches a broad number 
of people. 

LOr The program has already established 
permanency and credibility. 

ise The program iS supported by a 
participatory Board of Directors 
Or advisory group and 1s a non- 

PLrOLtit OrganrzZacion. 

ee The % of Publicity and Advertising Funds 
being requested is appropriate to the 
project. 

Lo The program supports a policy of fair 
employment practice. 

LAS The service is not a duplication of 
Similar efforts. 

Tay The program is not the primary 
responsibility of another governmental 
agency. 44 

These criteria reflect three major questions: Will the 


proposed program make the City appealing to visitors? Will 


the proposed program contribute to the well-being of City 
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residents? Does the applicant agency have fiscal, 
managemental, and organizational integrity? The CAO 
Office receives requests for funds equal to almost 

twice the monies available. Funding is not provided 

to organizations that would collapse without it. Appeals 


regarding unsuccessful funding applications are taken to 


the Ghoe = 


Successful applicants enter into formal contracts 
with the Cratysvand County of San Francisco. iGrantecs:must 
accept a number of conditions “including: sito, ubilize 
a reimbursement process for expenditures; (2) to notify 
the CAO's office of all performances, programs, placing 
the CAO's office on agency mailinglists, and submitting 
to the CAO all publicity materials and reviews of funded 
activities; (3) to acknowledge Hotel Tax Fund support in all 
appropriate printed materials, programs, press releases, 
etc.; and (4) to submit mid-year and final descriptive 
and expenditure reports. 

P&A funds are allocated in four categories. 

About 66 percent is granted to art and cultural organizations, 


26 percent to promotional organizations, 7 percent to 
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parades and special events and 1 percent is earmarked for 
administration of the fund,” Specific. details of P&A 
expenditures will be discussed in the following section of 


this chapter. 


Lit SPubiec Einancinigeror: the wArts ingsan Francisco 


Tees the Intene Of this “section to outline and 
describe the way in which local public monies are allocated 
to arts and culture. There are no consistent breakdowns of 
art financing by the various offices and reports that address 
this subject. In some cases, inclusion of arts activities 
has been defined in a highly restrictive manner; in other 
cases, the definition of arts activities has included 
educational and recreational expenditures. For some 
categories of public spending we found figures for the 
1979-80 fiscal year; in other cases, we have had to use 
estimates or figures from earlier years. In every case 
possible, dollar figures will be attributed to the year(s) 


for which they apply. 
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In the 1977 Report of Mayor Moscone's office 
to the National League of Cities conference, six "distinct 
and major mechanisms" are identified as means for providing 
the arts with public financial support: 


A. Darect Support other iCi tyy and Com ty. 
operating budget includes several depart- 
ments whose primary purpose is the provision 
of art to the community. These departments 
include the Art Commission, the War Memorial, 
the Fine Arts Museums and the California 
Academy of Sciences. The budget primarily 
include a stable element of salaries, 
maintenance costs and some capital improve- 
ments. The City and County support of 
facilities, and maintenance of those 
facilities, provides support in the form of 
reduced fees or in some cases free office 
space for cultural institutions. 


By indirect sSupports ~severalsCaty and 
County departments whose primary function 


is the provision of art to the public 
include the Library, Recreation and Park, 
the School District and the Community 
College District. The bulk of this money 
is budgeted for salaries of art and music 
teachers. Additional money considered 

is that budgeted for art workshops and 
the purchase of books and supplies. 


Cs Hotel Tax: revenue is generated by 

a tax on hotel rooms in San Francisco. The 
revenue supports capital costs of a 
convention center, the costs of a Visitors 
and Convention Bureau and direct subsidy 

offi bothiCa tydandoCountysartssingse7 tutions 
and nonprofit arts endeavors in the City 
and County. The ordinance creating the 
Hotel Tax and the subsequent P&A, Publicity 
and Advertising Fund for support of the 
arts speaks to the promotion of San Francisco. 
Funding of arts institutions are judged in 
keeping with that basic criteria. 1977-78 
funding approximates $2.5 million. 
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DD. Federal Countercycilical Funds’: the 
City and County is spending an annual 


appropriation over the five-year period 

of Revenue Sharing for capital construction 
of community ‘cultural facilities jandia 
portion of the costs of a new symphony 
concert hall. Economic Development 
Administration Public Works Funds are 

also being used for capital projects 
primarily involved in renovation of 
existing culturaligtacilities. 


E. CETA: the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act has allowed the City 
and County an opportunity to directly 
SUppont antists byl creating fartistic 
employment in city departments and non- 
profit organizations throughout San 
Francisco. The CETA Artists Program 

was created in San Francisco, modeled 

on similar efforts of the Works Progress 
Adminis tration tinytherthirties.  “Approxi- 
mately 250 jobs have been established. 


BS Two Percent Artistic Embellishment: 

an ordinance “allowing up “to 2% oficonstruction 
costs on new capital projects of the City 
and County for artistic embellishment, 
provides a mechanism for the purchase 

of primarily visual art. This vehicle has 
recently provided $350,000 for the purchase 
of art at the new San Francisco General 
Hospital and will provide in excess of $1.7 
milion dollars tor theipurchase of art in 
the expansion of San Francisco International 
Airport. 46 


These categories are helpful in identifying the range of 
approaches to public financing of the arts. We have 
attempted to focus this report on those Departments where 
arts are directly supported by the City and County of 


San Francisco. 
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It is important to recognize the significant 
role played by such institutions as the San Francisco 
Unified School District and the San Francisco Community 
College District. In addition, activities and expenditures 
of several City and County Offices (e.g., the Recreation 
and Parks Department) are cultural in nature even though 
we have not addressed them in this report because arts 
are not the primary purpose of these departments. Yet 
the extent to which support for the arts is a feature of 
these other agencies is worth noting. For example, during 
the 1976-77 fiscal year, the Recreation and Parks Depart- 
ment budgeted over $500,000 of ad valorem and over $75,000 
of P&A funds on arts activities. The San Francisco Unified 
School District estimated that over 2 million dollars would 
be spent in 1977-78 on arts, primarily education and 
administration. 

Table 2-1 shows the budgeted expenditures for the 
five major arts directed agencies which only draw two 
kinds of City and County funds: ad valorem property taxes 
and Hotel Tax P&A monies. We concur with one of our sources 
for these figures who added a proviso: "...with the 
understanding that many budget figures are estimates due 
to the cryptic nature of San Francisco's budget and various 


fiscal years of the reporting imeriPoctonss' 
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CHART 2-1 


Budgeted Expenditures for Ad Valorem Property Taxes and Hotel Tax P&A Monies 


L767 Se * Lo TSO 


19 76=<77* L97/—=78* 
City/County Girty / County City/County City/County 
Department Ad Valorem P&A Ad Valorem P&A Ad Valorem P&A Ad Valorem P&A 
KK* KKK 


San Francisco 
Are Conmission $351,064* $118,000*|] $398,862* $146,600* | $416,498** $127,200 |$400,907** $200,000 


Fine Arts Museums |$1,907,602* 0 927136 702 0% 23,450* | $2,091 ,444** Sy Oe ae 
KEE * 
Asian Arts Museum |$418,759* $50,000* | $444,179%* $50,000* mao ,009e* 85507000 2432p 1 tae * = S50r 


War Memorial 
(General) $651,760* O* $808,085* O* $1,054,600** 0O* Sie ase op* = 0 


War Memorial kK kK 
(Art Museum) S197,455* $165,000*|] $206,487* 21/8,200* | S148 272** =S160),7388| S928 17 = >208 73.22 
x From Municipal Funding for the Arts in San Francisco, "An Illustration". 
Se eee ee a aCe CO ee eUselaclon 
xx From City and County of San Francisco Fiscal Year 1979-80 Budget Guide, Board of Supervisors' 
Budget Analyst, January 1980. 
KKK From San Francisco's P&A Fund: Its Purpose, Benefits and Need for Expansion, Report by 
CAO, -1979.. 
KEKK From P&éA Fund: Allocations from the San Francisco Tax, FY 1979-80 in Fraas Memory -p. 14: 
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Taking the 1979-80 budgeted funds as an example, we can exa- 
mine the distribution of allocations to the City's major cul- 
tural institutions and to neighborhood or community based 
arts programs. Of the approximately $4.3 million of ad valo- 
rem funds budgeted for arts, $400,907 (a little more than 

9 percent) was earmarked for the Art Commission, whose task 
is to develop and administer community arts. 

In order to get a clearer picture of allocations 
for the artsand=-thelr-distribution, it 2s important to look 
at P&A funding. During the 1979-80 fiscal year, Hotel Tax 
revenues were estimated at $24 million. Committed funds 
(George Moscone Convention Center, Candlestick Park indebted- 
ness, Yerba Buena low income housing development) amounted to 
Si6f2 *mpelison of «62. 5° percent. “Close to S5-mrtliton (20.8 per= 
cent) was returned to the general fund. P&A funding came to 
$4 million or 16.7 percent of Hotel Tax revenues. The total 
amount allocated to cultural organization parades and fund 
administration by P&A in 1979-80 was approximately $2.9 mil- 
lione@or abou -/Vepercent. OF -thisis2.9 mation, approximate Ly 
$1.6 million or 55 percent was allocated to the City's major 
art organizations (Asian Art Foundation: $50,000; Museum of 
Modern Arts '$208)332;>San Francisco Symphony:''$409,172; San 
Francisco Opera:*$4624°/273"San-Francisco Ballet: $2337692> 
American Conservatory Theatre: $234,245.) 

It may be instructive to look at all direct public 


arts expenditures for the major departments, organizations, 
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and neighborhood arts. When adding ad valorem tax monies 
($4.3 million), P&A funds earmarked for cultural organiza- 
tions, parades, and administration ($2.9 million), and the 
special one-half cent per one hundred dollars for the San 
Francisco Symphony committed by the Charter ($.2 million), 
the total comes to approximately $7.4 million. Of this a- 
mount, over $5.6 million.onr slightly more than 75, percent 
went to the City's major arts organizations. 

In her paper, "San Francisco Civic Funding for the 
Arts: Who Pays? Who Benefits?", Ceci Brunazzi analyzed arts 
allocations for the 1974-75 fiscal year. She found that San 
Francisco spent approximately $4.8 million on the arts. Of 
this amount,,Brunazzi reports that. approximately $4.2 million 
or 88 percent went to support the City's major cultural in- 
stitutions.  .Brunazzi points out that the figure of $4.2 mil- 
lien farls togreilect, Yeother andirect.but substantial: forms 
of economic support which the City provides to some cultural 
institutions: namely, rent-free space provided to the San 
Francisco Museum of Modern Art in the Veteran's Building, 


reduced rental fees for performance time, and free rehearsal 
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time provided to the symphony and opera in the Opera House 
Brunazzi raises another issue in looking at the 
distinction between the funding mechanisms for the major in- 
stitutions and the community/neighborhood arts organizations. 
"The cultural institutions not only receive an inordinate 
share of the funding, but many of them enjoy a relative sta- 


bility since support for physical facilities and ongoing sub- 
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Slidles have -attainede ther statussoresecure budget line stems..." 


providing these institutions with the security needed for 
long term planning, organizational growth, and efficiency. we 
Reviewing audience studies, Brunazzi concludes that 
"the average San Franciscan is in the peculiar position of 
subsidizing cultural institutions which are heavily attended 
by non-San Franciscans andthat the lower or middle income 
citizen is subsidizing cultural programs attended by the 
monied." a 
Brunazzi raises critical questions in analyzing 


San Francisco arus jpolicy. Jin the final section of this, chap= 


ter, we expand on these questions and raise some more. 


AV. “QOuestrons 1or che Deve lopment of Arts POLICY. tn San 


Francisco 


It has been the purpose of this chapter to report on 
existing statements of arts policy in San Francisco, describe 
the official agencies responsible for carrying out arts acti- 
vities and program support, and wade into the complex and in- 
consistent array of fiscal data. This section will attempt 
to synthesize many of the questions raised in the process of 


gathering and interpreting data. 


ie MakangeArts-Voricy For san Francisco 


° Which City and County Government agencies are respon- 


sible for developing a public policy on arts? Within those 


agencies, who shall be responsible? 
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° Should one agency have coordinating responsibility for 


assesSing needs (and/or seeing that needs have been assessed) ? 

° In what ways and with what emphasis should San Francis- 
co's communities (neighborhoods, ethnic, business, cultural, 
educational, etc.) be engaged in formulating arts policy? 

How is this participation to be encouraged and supported? 

° Should there be a formal, clearly stated official arts 
policy for the City and County? Or would such a statement be 
constraining or tend toward rigidity? 

° 


Should arts policy transcend the changes of administra- 


tion in the Office of Mayor and Board of Supervisors? 


2h Detining Arts and Culture 


co) 


Should consensus be sought ona definitionof "art" and 
"Culture"? Should this definition be periodically reviewed? 

° Should the definition process draw upon "academic" 
and/or "technical" expertise? Should it be a community/ 
political process? 


° Should City and County agencies all operate under the 


same definition of arts and culture? 


3. Defining Who is to be Served and How Priorities Are to 
be Established 


° 


Is there such a thing as equity in arts policy? 
° Who is to be served by a public policy on the arts? 
The economic well-being of the City and County including 


business and labor? The consuming public? Artists? Youth? 


Persons who are infirm or disabled? 


bit by oo 


° Among the groups to be served, are there some with 


unique or special claims for service necessitating special 


mention in arts policy? 


1A Administering San Francisco's Arts 


° Who should administer the City and County's arts pro- 


grams? Should it be a single agency or Commission? Should 
a variety of agencies manage San Francisco's arts? 

° To what extent should arts administration be central- 
ized or decentralized? 

° How shall City and County arts administration be gov- 
erned? Trustees or directors appointed by the Mayor? By 
the Board of Supervisors? By individual supervisors accord- 
ing tCOvarstractu. 

° Who shall participate in the process of selecting 
trustees and directors? Consumers? Artists? Business? 
Labor? Ethnic and/or neighborhood groups? 

° To what extent should this participation emphasize the 
CONLELDUELVONS Of anGivididals or “organrzatrons? 

° Who should these trustees be? Who should these direc- 
tors be? Artists? Technicians? Public Administrators? Lay- 
people? Elected representatives of ethnic/neighborhood/com- 


munity groups? Persons sharing their personal art collections 


or financial resources with the City and County? 


os . guncgding San weGancisco, S Arts 
° What are the arts worth to the City and County of San 


Francisco? Should a specific percentage of all revenues 
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be directed toward the arts? How would it be determined? 
Should it be a specific dollar amount with an annual percent- 
age change? 

° What criteria can be applied to different kinds of 
arts and arts organizations in determining amounts or per- 
centages of public revenues to be spent? 


° Who shall participate in that process? 


° How shall such expenditures be monitored and evaluated? 
By whom? 

° To what extent should public funds be used to support 
basic operating expenses of arts organizations? What kinds 
of public dollars should go to programs or projects as op- 
posed to operating expenses? 

° How variable should public support for the arts be? 
Should all arts organizations compete annually for public 
revenues? Do some artsS organizations require longer, more 
stable periods of funding? 

° How much weight should be placed on funding for devel- 
opment as opposed to funding for continuance? 

To what extent should arts organizations or constitu- 
encies be held responsible for generating their own revenues 
Or .resources? 

° Is it possible to determine categories of arts bene- 
ficiaries either in terms of art services received or finan- 
Clal benefits accrued? To what extent should public funding 


be related to the needs and gains of various kinds of bene- 


ficiaries? 
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° 


What are the indirect public supports provided to 
arts organizations? Are they equitable? Should they be? 

° What mechanism can be established to insure develop- 
ment of new art forms, opportunities for new artists, and 
meeting the needs of changing audiences as well as sustaining 
art traditions? 

° Is therea "primary audience" for which public support 
for the arts shall be directed? City residents? Bay Area 
residents? Tourists? 

° To what extent and in what way can revenues be adminis- 
tered through other City and County agencies (for which art 
and culture are not the primary focus) to the best advantage 
of San Francisco's arts? 

° How can federal, state, foundation, corporate and pri- 


vate monies best be obtained, integrated and used for the arts 


in San Francisco? 


Dan Safran 


Instructor, Department of Social Work Education 
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SURVEY OF EXISTING RESEARCH ON THE ECONOMIC IMPACT OF THE 
ARTS ON THE URBAN ECONOMY 


In this chapter, we shall: 
° Identify the more prominent recent studies that 

attempt to estimate the urban economic impacts of 

expenditures on nonprofit arts. 

° Identify the research done on the City and 

County of San Francisco, and outline the impact 

of that government's arts expenditure on the to- 

tal economic activity, local employment, and local 

public revenues. 

° Report the main findings of these studies, as- 

suming they are reasonably accurate. 

° Suggest, in the most tentative way and within 
very wide margins, a few dimensions of nonprofit 
arts expenditure impacts on the San Francisco 
economy. 

We have centered our work on the nonprofit arts sector because 

this sector receives the overwhelming majority of public funds 

allocated to the arts as well as the major benefits of private 
philanthropy. Our use of the term "economic impact" indicates 
the relationship between a city's arts expenditure and the 
level of that city's total economic activity, employment, and 


public revenues, 1.¢., the amount of a city's income, employ- 


ment and public revenue that can be attributed to nonprofit 
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arts activities. We also report on the far less quantitative 

and structured analyses that link a city's economic growth 

to its arts and cultural environment. 

A Note of Caution 

In view of this report's secondary nature and its short pre- 

paration time, we must draw attention to the following impor- 

tant Limitations: 
° The impact projections dealing specifically with 

San Francisco are drawn largely from one study 

Mickley, (SRI); thus, that, data employs 1976 prices, 

fees, and tax rates. We have not adjusted these 

figures to 1980 levels. 

° The research reported on has not been subject 

to close critical review. 

° No primary research for San Francisco was under- 
taken. All data have been collected by others and 
not necessarily for this paper. 

Moreover, in this chapter, we do not report on the few studies 

that deal with the issues of efficiency and equity. Thus, we 

do not attempt to identify and measure the benefits accrued 

to a city's residents from public support for the arts; the 

pUubIVe VCOStS (On chabesuppore:. Obl the way in which these 

benefits and costs are distributed among the various sub- 
groups (e.g., low income, high income) within the City. Three 

elements essential for an analysis of these concerns are: (1) 


A distinction between market and social determinations of costs 


and benefits; (2) A concern with the efficiency with which a 
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given sum of public funds is allocated among the various 

arts activities; and (3) The equity with which the benefits 
and costs of the publicly supported arts programs are distri- 
buted among the subgroups of the City's population. 

Though the goals for this analysis are partly eco- 
nomic, the issues raised are largely political and public 
policy in nature. As such, they involve questions of the 
social value of the arts, who should benefit, and who should 
pay. Given the limitations noted, the material presented 
herein can be helpful in three ways: (1) By suggesting the 
mechanism by which arts activities affect a city's economy; 
(2) By defining the magnitude and range of economic impacts, 
in «paBeicubag con San iFranciscositand?(3) By providing :-a vilew 
of the different approaches that can be taken to articulate 
and measure the impact of the arts, to determine the assump- 
tions that are involved, and the means needed to undertake 
a detailed, full-scale analysis for San Francisco. 

Four recently published works survey the empirical 
work done by others on the economic impact of the nonprofit 
arts and also offer their own generalizations and additional 
data. These are: 

UViCaktiforntavAr ts (Council. 7419/7 9=80lBudgetsRepore 

to the Legislature. (Sacramento: The California 

Arts rCounchey 21979) 

& Perlogi , sHarvey (“Seo The Arts -in “the Bconomic 


Life of the City, (New York, New York: American 
Council for the Arts, 1980) 


ees 


° 


Un SS. Conferencemot Mayors ine laxpayet sehen 
volte andethnetArts, © (Washington; 4Da-C a. ihe Uss: 
Conference of Mayors, 1978) 


° 


Waskin, Leon S. The Economic Impact of the 
AECSein CalirorniiaiasAl POlILCyY Rerspective,) Eeb— 
nuany, (193.0 
Together, these studies suggest a consensus of the key empi- 
rical research that has been done, particularly at the level 
of a city economy. Their generalizations are based largely 
on studies of seven American cities: New York, Chicago, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Washington, 
DA C2, andwican Francisco .. wine San Francisco study, «done -un- 
der the leadership of Richard Mickley for the Stanford Research 
Institute. (SRE) 1s our majon source of arts impact. information 
for SanvFPrancisco:. z Its findings will be discussed in detail. 
Each of these studies generally appears to favor one of three 
different methods of estimating the impact of arts expenditure 
on the urban economy: (1) The expenditure multiplier; (2) 
Input-output analysis; and (3) A central city growth model. 
The possible conclusions for San Francisco depend largely on 
extrapolations from the SRI report, which applies the expen- 
diture multiplier approach. Therefore, we shall first concen- 
trate on an examination of this theory and those city studies 
that are illustrative of it, with a detailed analysis of the 
SRI study to follow. Then, we will examine the input-output 


analysis and central city growth models. 


I. The Expenditure Multiplier Approach 


An expenditure multiplier model is the most common approach 
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used -in ithe studies “reviewed > sbtirinvolves* 


° Identifying the level of expenditures in a city 


for a given year made by those engaged in arts ac- 
tivity, (e.g., the annual expenditures of the San 
Francisco Opera). 


° Adding to this amount an estimate of expenditures 


ancillary to, ants,activity, such as restaurant ‘dinners 
purchased by patrons and the expenditures of visiting 
performers. (Taken together, these two figures repre- 
sent "direct" arts and related expenditures.) 


° Estimating the indirect local expenditures induced 


by these two direct expenditures. 
The amount of spending induced by arts and related expenditures 
is seen to depend on the size of the expenditure multiplier, 
discussed below. The sum of direct and induced expenditure 
levels equals the total increase in local expenditures attri- 
butable ‘tosthe ants. 
The Expenditure Multiplier 
The expenditure multiplier (Kp in Chart I) assumes a process 
by which the initial primary expenditure made by local govern- 
ment, local business investment, and/or export demand (including 
tourists) and through successive rounds of expenditure on lo- 
cally produced goods and services generates a multiple of 
itself in total local expenditures. For example, of one dol- 
lar of City, funds paid tovan employee: of. the San Francisco 
Symphony in salary, a portion will be spent on locally pro- 
duced goods and services; another portion will be spent on 
products from outside the City, and the rest will be saved. 
The portion spent locally goes to local businesses which, in 


turn, spend a portion of that locally (e.g., on wages). The 


Koos 


remainder "leaks out" to outside suppliers, and savings, 
until the leakages exhaust the initial spending injection. 
The larger and more diversified the local economy (i.e., 
self-supporting), the more likely money received locally 
will be spent locally, thus increasing the expenditure mul- 
tiplier. 

The total increase in local expenditure caused by the initial 
primary expenditure will be a multiple of the latter, the 
size of which depends on the proportion of the increase in 
income that recipients tend to spend on locally produced 
goods and services. 


A typical multiplier is calculated as K. = uf where mpc 


= l-mpc, 


is defined as the marginal propensity to consume locally pro- 


uy 


duced goods and services. The SRI study has estimated an 
arts expenditure multiplier for San Francisco to be 2.22. 

One prominent scholar in this field considers this estimate 
to be "a more scientifically-based multiplier estimate ..." 
than most attempted. ; 

Conceptually, all local business investment and non-resident 
local expenditures (both tourist and regional patron) that 
are directly related to ants activity can, be treated jas part 
of the direct expenditure to which the multiplier is applied. 
In this formulation, primary arts activity expenditures, such 


as salaries for performers, are lumped with the other expendi- 


tures into an "aggregate" (A,) which is then multiplied by an 
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expenditure multiplier (Ki), the value of which is usually 
obtained from another source of city research or estimated 


from national data. Thus, we have 


E being the total local expenditure in a given year attributed 
tO Arts activicy, 

Analysis of the Model 

Use of this model, which gives.a_maximum.causal.role to arts 
activities, credits them with inducing ancillary expenditures. 
The total increase in local expenditures is the same, but more 
of the ancillary expenditures would be attributed to arts ac- 
CLYVIty per Ser 

Since the concern here is with the public role in the arts, 

we shall focus on the economic impact of local public expen- 
qditures on the arts? in particular, the nonprofit arts. The 
funds that cover the expenditures (budgets) of this arts group 
are from three sources: (1) ticket sales and other operating 
revenues; (2) private donations; and (3) public funds. 

Most studies assume that ticket sales and private donations 
are not sufficient to cover the budget. Thus, it is argued 
that government funds are necessary to ensure the stable func- 
tioning of the nonprofit arts. These government funds can, 

in turn, be divided into two parts, money from city funds (G,) 


be 


and matching money from external government sources (Gy 
The model outlined above is presented in Chart I which inte- 
grates the data with general concepts. It also identifies 


implications for employment and local government revenues. 
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the Heononvc ilmpace OF Not-For-Profit Arts 


A Multiplier Approach 


A B 


Non-Profit Arts 
Expenditures 


°Operating Revenue 
“LOCal (Gove. (G,) 


“Matching. Gov “tt: 
NEA 
NEH 
CAC* 


°Private Donations (D) 


* For example: the 1979-80 budget 
for the Calriornia Arts Couper) an- 
volves the following matching funds 
for local anes) programs iby type: 


Education: S17530 7,000.) (32) 
Social 1nstLeaieions: $500 7000 
Local arts: 954,500,000) (383) 
Prominent organizations: $11,500,000 
(133%) 

(6%) 


(4%) 


Touring groups: $350,000 


**% For exanples looking onlya at 


persons staying overnight in commer- 
Cial accommodations, the San Francisco 
Convention and Visitors Bureau estim- 
ated that in 1978 these persons spent 
a total of SSeounilion. of.whilch 
44.4% were for hotel-supplied room, 
rood and. lunch; 13:..22%. forlrestaurants, 
and 8.1% for entertainment. (1978 
Statistics summary, Dell.) 


R*K* 


expenditures, 


KKKK 


Ancillary Private 
Local Expenditure 


SVevi St 


°Regional Patrons 


The Visitor Bureau estimate is suggestive here, 


Multiplier 
Oh ME oN al 


Arts Attributed 
Total Giecy 
Expenditure 


KKKK 


Employment--Arts Induced 
Direct ‘inw the, Arts 


In ancillary goods and 
services 


General diffused 


Arts-Induced City Public Rev. 
Hotel tax 

Sales tax 

Property. tax 

License & Parking fees*** 


Transit fares*** 


for overnight group 


OL S3l.5 mii lon yon) local. transportation in Logse 


The importance of the regional patron to San Francisco is indicated 


by T. Scitovsky's estimate for 1971 that admissions to "live performances 


of legitimate theatre and music" was "more than 1.8 million." 


He comments 


that this "probably exceeds those in any city of comparable size anywhere 


tiene woken 


However, he adds that 


when one remembers our suburban 


way Of life and the fact that San Francisco is the downtown of 4.5 million 


Bay Area residents, 
national average." 4 


this turns ont to be 


-.-- more in keeping with our low 


a 


The SRI study gives maximum leverage to city arts expenditure 
(G,) attributing all or most of the effects under E to GL. 
In other words, a kind of "super dollar" is implied because 

the total arts expenditure, A, is credited to local government 


support, G and ancillary expenditure is attributed to the 


Li 
existence of A, the arts programs. Their combined sum, A+B, 
is then "run through" the multiplier, Ke yielding the full 
increase in’ total local expenditures, E: ‘The latter figure 


is used to infer increases in employment and city revenues. 


All of these increases SRI attributes to the "initial" G.- 


A less sanguine view might attribute only matching funds, Gyr 


to G as would seem reasonable. From this perspective, one 


L! 
could credit local government support with a portion of E 

(total arts-induced expenditures) equal to the proportion of 
the total arts budget comprised of the sum Gy =" G,- For ex- 
ample, if city funds plus external government matching funds 
constitute 30 percent of the arts budget, then local govern-. 


ment support would be credited with 30 percent of the increase 


in total expenditures, employment, and local revenues. 


When we consider private donations, D, the analysis becomes 

far more speculative. One might argue that D behaves like 
matching funds in that it is stimulated by public arts support. 
An opposite view is that D behaves in a "rescue" fashion, fill- 
ing the gap made by inadequate or fPaqgine PubLlrYc. SUDPOre, 


Baumol and Bowen, in their major economic study of the per- 
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forming arts, report that there has been no systematic at- 
tempt to determine the nature of that relationship. They 
speculate that "... government grants to the performing arts 
would [not] necessarily drive away private donors." They 


point to "developments in the field of education [which] 


provide evidence to the contrary. 


In any case, donation "expenditures" do have a multiple im- 
pact on the City's economy in a manner similar to public ex- 
penditure. Therefore, a policy able to induce such donations 


is economically desirable. 


Estimates of Employment Impact 

Given the increase in total local expenditure attributed to 
arts expenditure, one can make a very rough estimate of the 
amount of associated employment generated by usSing previously 
estimated aggregate coefficients that link changes in total 
expenditure to changes in total employment for the region. 

The SRI study takes this approach (but only in a limited way); 


we will report its employment projections below. 


Estimate 6: Cityebublic Revenue, Yields, from Arts: Expenditure 
Public revenues produced by arts activities can be estimated 
by identifying the induced increase in expenditures in the 
city economy grouped by revenue yield sources: taxes and user 
changes. More specifically, this would entail the following: 


° Sales taxes on attendee ancillary purchases; 


° Sales taxes on materials and supplies purchases 


by arts activities? 
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° 


Sales taxes associated with the projected in- 
crease in retail spending due to the multiplier 
effect; 


° Parking tax, parking fees and transit fares 


associated with the attendance at arts activities; 


° Property tax yield resulting from any net in- 


crease in assessed valuation of private property -- 
CausedeDyYuuneepresence Of tarts activities (the 
approach taken by the SRI Performing Arts Study 
reported on below); 


° 


It would also be appropriate (which SRI does 
not do) to subtract from the above total, any in- 


creases in public outlays made necessary by the 


increased economic activity induced by the supported 
arts programs, e.g., increased police services. 


A Summary of the Main Findings in the Seven City Studies 


The Conference of Mayors' report is typical of the generalized 
conclusions of the seven city studies. It states that "(f)or 
every one dollar of funds spent for the arts, it has been es- 
timated that between three and four dollars are generated for 
the eity;)adirectiy.and indirectly. : The main findings of 
each of the city studies are given below. 

Indianapolis 

A 1976 study on the economic impact of the arts found that 
more than one thousand persons employed in "art-related acti- 
vities" with a payroll of $5,891,972, produced the "ripple 
effect throughout the community raised [the city's] income 

by approximately $24 million." d This implies an income mul- 
tiplier of approximately 4.0 which is at the extreme upper 


end of the art impact multiplier estimates we have encountered. 
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New York City 

This Broadway Theatre study estimated a multiplier of the 
direct ‘expenditures'i0n,: the tarts "of 6 for New York City. 
Looking only at the direct effects of a 1975 strike at nine 
Broadway theatres, the study reported that, based on a short- 
fall of $59.6 million in theatre-connected receipts over five 
weeks ($11.9 million per week), taxi revenues fell $117,000 
per week; parking lot revenues fell $50,000 per week; and 
restaurant revenues fell $510,000 per week. 

Chicago 

The Chicago Council of Fine Arts study found that audiences 
oL L64snonprofit arts and cultural organizations “spent—o76 
million within the city's metropolitan area in 1976. The or- 
ganizations themselves spent $80 million. Thus, the total 
arts-related expenditure was $156 million. This was then 
multiplied by 3.0, the assumed multiplier, resulting ina 
total of $467 million in expenditures attributed to and in- 
duced by these arts activities. 7 
Baltimore 

The Cwi and Lyall study on the Baltimore SMSA is the most 
careful and rigorous city study. Using an elaborated and 
modified multiplier analysis, the authors focused on eight 
arts institutions that represented "the core of Baltimore's 
fully professional arts resources. ee Using 1976 data, “they 
found that these institutions had a combined total direct 
expenditure of 59,416,304. For fiscal year 1976, they found 


the following economic consequences: 
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Direct wage and salary payments: $4,041,222 
Direct and related employment: 1175 jobs 
Spending by guest artists: $68,247 


Total audience spending (other 
than ticket price): $4,515,993 


Percent of audience from out of region: 6% 
Spending by audience from out of region: $1,891,392 


Art institutions-related tax payments 
Cothkocalegovernment:, “S15)3:767 


Total local government contributions 
Lo -eigne instr cutrons*: si 576,545 


Average expenditures per local party 
other than ticket: $6.60 
Out. of region: (530732 il 


Washington, D. C. 
The Washington Regional Arts Project on the Arts in Washington, 


D. C. found the following "preliminary" data: 

° Expenditures among Washington's nonprofit arts 
organizations were estimated to exceed $25 million 
(in 1975). The economic impact of these direct ex- 
penditures exceeds $50 million, suggesting a multi- 
plier dof 2:0. 


> They xtound ithatedanvarerqalliery that-attracts 
only twenty-five people per day generates dollars 
for the economy (we assume this means total expen- 
diture) equal to a business with an annual payroll 
of $125,000. Assuming an average yearly salary 

of $157000,° chis-would-imply” the ability to create 
approximately eight jobs.}j9 


Philadelphia 


The Greater Philadelphia Cultural Alliance found (for 1974) 


that "the result of attracting an additional 100 out-of-town 


visitors per day to the city's cultural organizations (calcu- 
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lated on a yearly basis) would be: 
2S 82-0 00ern, taxes 
estimated $144,000 in bank deposits 
° $1,200,000 in retail sales 
111 new industry-related jobs." 
This report also estimated that "for every $7 spent on an art 
or cultural event ... an additional $5.60 was spent on ancil- 


wales 
lary services. 


Existing Direct Research on oan Francisco:. The SRI Study 
Lys Clear that San Brancisco is an jintegqral partsof the Bay 
Area economy and that a significant amount of economic acti- 
Vity induced by the arts ian San Francisco spills over into 
the surrounding region. In addition, a significant propor- 
tion of patronage for San Francisco arts activity comes from 
this surrounding region. Arts policy clearly has regional 
implications. However, the focus of our attention is the 
economic impacts specific to the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco. Toward this end, we will limit our analysis to those 
nonprofit arts groups funded by the City, excluding the arts 
programs of various public agencies (such as the S. F. Unified 
School District, the ConmunityaCotlege Drstrvcte bibraries, 


and Parks and Recreation). 


The only clear-cut attempt we have found to estimate arts 
expenditure impacts (especially those of local government 
expenditures) on the San Francisco economy is the SRI study. 


This study was prepared for the Sponsors of San Francisco 


miele a 


Performing ‘Ares ‘Center; inc. ="Thetebyjective.--+-.-—(was) “to 
forecast, on a preliminary basis, the use, financial perfor- 
mance, and local economic impact of the planned new perform- 


ing ‘arts “fadcrirties in San Francisco. * i SRI claims to have 


",..analyzed all available existing studies and projections 

of the use, financial performance, and economic impact of the 
proposed development. In addition, detailed ... interviews 
were held with the management of the War Memorial and Trustees 
and staff of the ... primary users of the proposed" new and 
improved facilities. Managers of other major performing 


arts centers were also contacted. 1 


We must emphasize that all SRI calculations are based on 1976 
prices, wages, tax rates, and fees. The analysis did not at- 
tempt to project inflation trends. In short, it was assumed 
the world would remain as in 1976. We have not adjusted these 
estimates to a 1980 base; thus, the findings (assuming they 
were reasonably accurate in 1976) cannot be read very liter- 
ally for 1980, especially in regard to their absolute values 
Their major usefulness is: (1) to demonstrate the most com- 
monly used approach to the impact question; (2) to offer a 
sense of the relative relationships (as seen by SRI) between 
expenditures in the "major" performing arts, especially pub- 
lic arts expenditure, and the resulting impact on San Fran- 
cisco's economy; and (3) as a basis for extrapolating to the 


full set of nonprofits arts. 
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A Summary of the SRI Findings 


As for total expenditure impact, E, the study predicted that 


the proposed concert hall will generate "... local economic 


benefits “2a estimaced to total $5.5 million per year. ws 


This was explained as follows: 
2 Iie principle base for this ... is they237 

new events estimated to occur annually (that) 

Wil boeresuLe in 2... 900,000 (addtional admis 

Sions). These ... sales will support growth 

of resident performing arts groups and ... tour- 

tig pattractaons. a 17 

° "(N)ew payrolls from the new hall's operations 

Wit Tesutt. i a cOotad annual ... economic ampact 

on the city's economy of an estimated $1,332,000 
increased related spending by attendees (. 


Cra cor bestaurants...) [will total s3 8607000 
annually]. 18 


° "New local purchases of materials and supplies 
to operate the new hall and increased local spend- 
nguby additional touring performing artists" 

[will increase local annual spending by $320,000]. 


Note that the expenditure figures specified in the second and 


third, 1tems above cotal o> ,5127000, which is the total annual 


alee) 


impact figure predicted. This figure was determined by taking 


initial expenditures in the following categories: payrolls, 
related attendee spending, operating expenses, and touring 

artist expenditures, then multiplying each by the 2.22 mul- 
tiplier, which SRI estimated to be the appropriate magnitude 
(see Chart 4-1). This multiplier is based on a "self-suffi- 
ciency index" in which San Francisco is assigned a value of 


55 percent from which the multiplier 2.22 is estimated. By 


this methodology, New York City would be assigned a value of 


70: percent, whch) yields a multiplier of 3.32. This figure 
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20 


is markedly different from the multiplier of 1.6 cited in the 


Baumol study of the 1975 New York theatre strike, but these 


two figures are not comparable due to the different methodolo- 


gies that produced them. In short, the SRI study estimates 


annual primary expenditures associated with the operation of 


the Performing Arts Center to be $2,784,600. 
ated multiplier of 2.22, 


spending was projected to be $5.5 million 


With an estim- 


the total annual increase in local 


CHART 4-1 


(see Chart 4-1). 


PERFORMING ARTS CENTER MULTIPLIER IMPACT 


Item 


Increased payrolls 


Additional attendee 
spending 


Increased materials 
purchased 


Increased visiting 
artists 


TOTALS: 


Initial Annual 
Expenditure 
600,000 
2,240,000 
73,000 


71,600 


2,784,6000 


Multiplier 


eee 


Total Annual 
Expenditure 
Impact 
1733276000 
3,860,000 
160,000 


160,000 


a poe, UOC 


Source: Mickley, R. B., Preliminary Feasibility Study of a 


Proposed San Francisco Performing Arts Center, 
Stanford Research Institute, 
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The Economic Impact of San Francisco's Public Arts Expenditures 
Our chief concern is the impact of local public expenditures 
for the arts. SRI discusses this question in the context of 


the Performing Arts Center; and their report concludes that: 


° 


",..the following ongoing benefits will result 
from the net $61,400 annual expenditure by the city." 
("Net" here means after related increases in city 
revenue have been included.) 


° 


"an increased ongoing economic benefit to 
the San Francisco economy of 2.02 25-5> million 
annually, caused directly by the existence 
and operation of the new facilities." 


° "Protection of the existing San’ Francisco 


Opera, Symphony, and Ballet, which already 

have an $18.1 million favorable impact on 

the local economy." 21 
Ignoring the reference to "protection" of the Opera and Sym- 
phony, which might be taken to mean crediting GC. (city govern- 
ment expenditure) with some major proportion of the $18.1 mil- 
lion benefits, the SRI study seems to suggest that as of 1976, 
for every net dollar spent by the city government annually on 
supporting the Performing Arts Center, $89.58 in annual in- 


creases in local expenditures result. 


Sop oU0, DOU 


61,400 $89.58 


It is more instructive to discuss this Peeeaenie in terms 
of “gqross" public expenditures: (2.e., the estimated: city .ut= 
lays before revenue receipts are deducted). This figure is 
estimated at $151,700 annually. oe Given SRI's reasoning, 


re Eoliows ‘that: 
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(1) an average dollar of public expenditure on 
the Performing Arts Center results in a $36.26 
increase in total economic activity. 


$5,500,500 te 


Mickley's method of arriving at this figure yields other 
interesting information regarding public arts spending im- 
pacts. 


(2) In regard to "Increased Revenue to the City 
and County of San Francisco,” he estimates that 
2907300 wrLPraccruevannually directly “asua re- 
sult of the operations of the new concert hall." 23 
This is comprised of: 


° 


Sales tax (l percent gross sales) on: 


attendee ancillary purchases $24,000 


materials purchased re O00 
payroll-induced increased 
spending 37500 
° parking tax and associated 
revenues (1976 rates) 71, OOD 
° increased net property tax 59,000 
(i.e., revenue from greater 


assessed valuation (1976 tax rate) 
Total City increased revenue $90,300 


Next, the question of the usual nonprofit arts fiscal deficit 
is considered. In regard to the Performing Arts Center, SRI 
specifically assigns the covering of its annual deficit (es- 


timated at $151,700) "as an expense to be met by the City..." 24 


The fiscal and economic impact of this expenditure is treated 
as the core issue. They predicate that the $151,700 annual 


City expenditure on the Performing Arts Center "will result in: 
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° an annual increase of $5.5 million total 
expenditure in the City, 


° an annual increase in revenues to the City 
66. 590; 300, 


°> tthe ‘protection’ of Opera and Ballet, and 
o- eo tural sbeneti tse sOreaneaddrt1onal 237 
major performing events annually.' " 

A Qual ri cation 

We must emphasize the important qualifications on these figures. 
(1) SRI seems to be assuming that all of the econo- 
mic impacts associated with the Performing Arts Cen- 
ter are attributable to City expenditures, i.e., in 
terms of our model (G,) are super dollars with all 
Or A -andyB attributed to. it. 

The implied reasoning seems to be that unless the City under- 


took to cover the deficit, there would be no new Performing 


Arts Center, and therefore all of the economic stimulus result- 
ing from the Center would be credited to the public money. 

A more conservative view might assign the public money a 

share of ithe results agreed sto ats outlay plus matching funds 


share of the nonprofit budget. Applying this to the SRI ana- 


lysis of the Performing Arts Center, total operating costs 
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are estimated at $493,000 (1976) and City-covered deficit is 


projected as $151,700. oe 


This is 31 percent of the operating 
budget. This, however, does not account for matching money 
attracted by City money, nor a share of the ancillary expen- 
ditures. On these grounds, it might be reasonable to reduce 


the impact figures attributed by SRI to public dollars by, 


say, 35 to 40 percent. 


Looking at the full range of nonprofit arts activities sup- 
ported by the City, the Performing Arts Center very likely 
represents the upper end, where they ranked with regard to 
their income-generating capacity. This capacity depends on 
such factors as the amount of ancillary expenditures made 
by performance attendees, especially by nonresidents. This 
is likely to be highest for the Center performances because 
of: 

° 


The higher per-capita income of their patrons 


° The higher proportion of attendees who are 
nonresidents. (SRI estimates this to be over 
half of total attendees.) 26 

° Rental income for the use of facilities during 
slack time and rental from the parking garage are 
likely to be far higher (SRI estimates these com- 
bined to be 19 percent of the total operating 
budget). 27 
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° Local expenditures made by visiting artists 
while performing at or using the facility are 
likely to be far higher. (SRI estimated this to 
be $71,600 per year). 
Mickley made no attempt to identify and subtract the added 
City operating costs associated with the economic expansion 


induced by the arts expenditure such as police services 


associated with arts performances. 


Taking ‘these @qualiticatvons into account, tor <i) nonprofit 
arts activities, we would suggest a ratio between public arts 
money and economic activity 40 to 60 percent less than SRI 


estimated for the Performing Arts Center. 


Arts Expenditure: Employment, impacts 


The SRI study allows only the roughest suggestion of the em- 
ployment generation capability of City arts expenditures. 


These bits of impact projections are offered: 


° "The operation of the proposed concert hall .. 
will provide new and continuing employment for 
some 21 persons." 28 Estimated annual payroll 


of $263,000, i.e., an average yearly salary of 
$12,324 in 1976 dollars.» Since.the total- opera- 
ting budget was estimated to be $493,000, salary 
costs make up 53 percent, or one job for every 
$23,476 in operating expenditures in 1976: dollars. 


° "The Musicians' Union estimates ... jobs for 

another 90 musicians for about six months" per 

year. 29 This payroll is estimated at $600,000. 
Thus, if we add the two payroll figures ($263,000 + $600,000 = 
$863,000) and divide by (21 + 45 = 66), the number of fuli- 


time jobs created by direct performing arts programs, we get 
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a Salary per job of $13,075 in 1976 dollars. 
Note: 53 percent of this budget goes to salaries: 


12.0, 2205, 000 


3453-000 21 jobs 


More broadly, a total performing arts budget of $493,000 1976 
dollars is estimated to generate directly: 


66 jobs averaging 13,075 per year in salary. 


To estimate the expected secondary employment impacts, we 
would have to establish a connection between the remaining 
total expenditures of $5 million and jobs created thereby. 
The SRI study makes no attempt to do so. 


° "The combined annual budgets of the opera, sym- 


phony and ballet annually total $11.8 million (1976). 
The bulk of this goes into payroll for the 325 
people ... directly employed on a full-time basis, 
and the more than 2,000 people ... employ(ed) ona 
seasonal basis." 30 
If we conservatively assume that the full-time per year equi- 
valent of the 2,000 is, say, 200 persons, the SRI study esti- 
mates that the $11.8 million budget generates at least 525 
direct, full-time jobs. Perhaps averaging roughly 12,000 


(1976) per year. 


In 1976 dollars, every $22,465 of direct performing arts ex- 
penditure generated one direct performing-arts-associated job. 
If the average salary was $12,000 , then about 53 percent of 


the arts budget went to salaries. 
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Both as comparative data to those of SRI, and as foundation 
for further discussions of&4nonprofit artes ampact. on. San Fran- 
cisco's economy, we offer the following data profiling non- 


profit arts in San Francisco (see Chart 4-2). 


CHART 4-2 


NONPROFIT ARTS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Total number nonprofit arts organizations funded 1979-80: 73 


Total annual expenditures 1979-80: $45,203,769 


° "Big five" estimated expenditures 


1979=80: 530,960,000 * 


Community arts estimated expenditures 
1979=802655145243,769 


Annual San Francisco public expenditures: 
° 


Total estimated public expenditures: $8,836,264 


- 1975-76 estimated arts-related appro- 
priations ordinance tallocarion: > / 7,427 364: ** 


Including revenue-sharing: $2,491,000 


- 1975-76 estimated publicity and adver- 
ti sing stPsA,)) hound val Locakton: «s514,693,900 


° 1979-80 estimated P&A fund allocation: $2,629,697 
Total estimated annual audience: 4,332,748 *** 1978/79 


Total estimated annual direct employment in non- 
profit jantey- 9290 (ont se 


* Based on P&A allocation = 5% of total combined budgets, 
per Chief Administrative Officer 


** Most recent available figure. 


Oe 


*xk* San Francisco's Chief Administrative Officer estimates 
at least thalt Wsittourirst. (Roger Boas, "San Francisco's 
Publicity and Advertising Fund," Report, Office of Chief 
Administrative Officer, pp. 4 and 6. 

*xx* Breakdown between full- and part-time employment not 

known. San Francisco's Chief Administrative Officer 


estimates that approximately one-third employ 30 per- 
cent or more minorities. 


Source: San Francisco Hotel Tax Fund Administrator 


II. Input-Output Models 


These models view the economy as a set of interconnected in- 
dustries and final demands for goods and services. The per- 
spective is that the output of any one industry (e.g., the 
arts) depends on input from each of the other industries 
(@.g., paint “and* paper). “Due ‘to the high cost: and ‘difficulty 
of developing and maintaining these models, it is rare for 
such a model to be applied to small areas such as a city, and 
we know of no current model for San Francisco. Typically, 


these are regional, state, and national-level models. 


Steve Thompson and Associates, in The Economic Impact of the 
1979-80 California Arts Council Budget, 31 applied a state- 
level model to the projected 1979-80 budget of the state-level 
California Arts Council (CAC). Thompson used a relatively 
large-scale input-output table, including resource availabi- 
lity tables designed especially for California. 22 This model 


contains 156 industries, a household sector, and a labor 
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availability table. It reflects transactions measured in 

1976 dollars. The model was used to process the CAC budget 
data and survey data which Thompson obtained from a question- 
naire sent to arts and cultural organizations statewide "based 
on a list of organizations complied by CAC." The. list con- 
sisted of 1,850 organizations, 213 of which responded with 
"complete information on revenues, expenditures, employment 
and attendance for 1978. a It is not clear how many question- 
naires were sent out. The 213 respondents do not appear to 

be a sample in the very strict sense. From a statewide view- 
point, Thompson's results have considerable interest and use- 
fulness. However, to apply these findings to a city such as 
San Francisco is quite another matter and Thompson makes no 


such attempt. oy 


Extrapolations from state-level analysis are generally of 
limited value and must be used with great caution. For ex- 
ample, the state economy is far more inclusive and self-suf- 
ficient than is the economy of San Francisco; therefore, the 
multiplier values appropriate for a state would be much 
larger than those for a city, but we do not know to what de- 
gree. With this in mind, Thompson's state-level impact 
fandings are thatarnesCAc 1979—e0) budget of 659/975, 532. wislel 
result on, additional matehing funds ef (5/25 midiiom. . iThe 
combined total arts expenditure of $17,579,928 is estimated 


to result an: 
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° gross state income (analogous to GNP) in- 


crease of $40.12 million 


° an additional 2,235 jobs created in industries 


affected by arts expenditures 


° an additional $2.6 million generated in tax 


revenues to the state 


° additional revenues generated to the federal 


government and local jurisdictions at two to three 

times the level accruing to the state. 35 
If, as Thompson claims, the survey information on arts orga- 
nizations "is representative of their expenditures, employ- 
ment and attendance," then his findings can.sharpen our view 
of the economic impact of the City's public arts expenditures 
as they combine with other revenue sources to support its non- 
profit arts. Chart 4-3 shows the findings for the 213 organi- 


zations that submitted complete information for 1978. 


CHART 4-3 


THOMPSON STATEWIDE SURVEY OF ARTS INSTITUTTONS 


Statewide Survey 1978 


n=213 
Total expenditures $58.17 smiblioen 
Attendance T2236 m2. Lion 
Budget obtained from federal, 
state, local and CETA 29% 
Budget from local support 14.1% 
Budget from donations 25.60% 
Wages and salaries as % of expenditure 52.05% 
Art related expenditures 
(goods and services) 22% 
Full-time employment 1 695 
Part-time employment SOLS 


Source: Steve Thompson and Associates, The Economic Impact 
of the 1979-80 California Arts Countil Budget, 1979. 
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On the question of expenditures by persons attending art func- 
tions, Thompson offers rough estimates that can shed light on 
the process in San Francisco. After noting the difficulty 

in making such estimates, he offers the following points: 


° A doubling of arts expenditures has been pos- 


tulated to result in a 50 percent increase in 
attendance. 


° Based on limited data, the average expenditure 


by aperson attending an arte function is) $6.00. 

These expenditures are distributed among retail 

trade (33 percent), restaurants (45 percent), 

lodging (5 percent) and transportation (17 percent). 36 
Public Revenue Yield 
Thompson estimates that given the increased economic activity 
induced by the CAC budget, "18 cents out of every (public) 


dG0blan Ls Tecurned/co, tne state... 37 


GEE, “Phe. .Cencrant Cry. Boeonomy jandsthe Arts: A Model of 


Change and Growth 

This approach looks at the role of the arts in the economic 
future of a central city such as San Francisco. Its recent 
economic experience is explained in terms of changing tech- 
nological and structural conditions that have altered the 
City's economic role, especially in relationship to the 
suburbs. The most notable work in this area has been done 
by Dr. Harvey Perloff, dean of the School of Architecture 


and Urban Planning, University of California, Los Angeles. oe 


The central city's ability to successfully adjust to these 
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changes, to adapt to a new role as producer of services, is 
seen in part as a positive function of the level and quality 
of its.art.and culturalslife. .Lt.issargued that ithe central 
city has steadily lost its function as a center of manufac- 
turing to the suburbs and foreign nations (e.g., South Korea, 
Taiwan); has lost middle income families to the suburbs and 
gained minorities and poor families; and is increasingly be- 
coming a center of service production directed to central 
city and suburban households, local and external business, 
and tourists. This iS viewed as a necessary adjustment, with 
the future economic health of a central city dependent on 
how successful it is in developing a large and varied ser- 
vice sector -- in particular, one with a substantial export 
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component. 


Special importance is attributed to the arts in developing 

this service sector for two reasons: 
(1) The arts are seen as increasing the attract- 
eee of the central city as a place to live 
and/or: work,)particularly,in the eyes of highly 
skilled and professional labor and corporate 
management. This is important because corpora- 
tions especially in such specialized and export- 
oriented services as finance, insurance, medicine, 
research, and corporate headquarters, have much 
more latitude in making corporate location deci- 
sions than do manufacturing firms. Evidence in- 


dicates that these service export industries are 
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attracted to areas where its management and skilled 
and professional employees would like to live. 28 
The attraction power of the arts is also credited 
with aiding in the revitalization of decaying 

downtown areas, particularly those with historic 


and/or intrinsic interest. At 


(2) Arts activities are seen to have significant 
potential as a direct source of jobs for some "dif- 
Flculettotemploy, “especially minority youth. *To 
these may be added, with reservations as to upward 
mobility, those service jobs created by business 
ancillary to arts activities, such as restaurants 


and hotels. 42 


The importance of amenities, including arts and culture, in 
influencing the location decision is fairly well supported 


by a variety of evidence. For example: 


— JIn-an artiele entitled” “there Are No More 


Sticks Anymore," author Carter Wiseman observes: 


In the nation as a whole, 9.2 million people 
attended the opera last season as compared 

tor 4 o-midllvon in=1969=70. And” ballet. per-— 
formances, which drew 5 million in 1973, last 
season attracted 15 million, more than ... 

bnew 4, 5a On turnoutatOr NEL football. 43 


° A 1977 Fortune Market Research Survey found that 
the personal preferences of company executives and 
standard of living for employees are the most im- 
portant corporate headquarters location factors. c 
° 


Based on interviews with executive recruitment 


consultants to major firms in the Baltimore area, 
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the cwi and Lyall report stated that: 
... an increasing number of employees empha- 
size quality of life considerations (i.e., 
the availability of amenities and the arts) 
as much as salary and career advancement in 


deciding whether to relocate in a new posi- 
tion. 45 


° Further supportive evidence can be found ina 
Rand Corporation/Kettering Foundation study. 
The report makes the connection that a pri- 
mary influence in economic development is 
residential attractiveness, especially in 
the areas of education and the arts. 46 
it) is difficult’ to asolate and quantify the role played by 
arts activities in facilitating the shift to services postu- 
lated by this model. Of particular interest are those ser- 
vices with a high export content and those that offer signi- 
ficant employment opportunities for minorities and low-income 
persons as well as for skilled employees. We are not aware 
of any thorough, systematic investigation of this question. 
Those who discuss it offer only bits and pieces of evidence 
that lend support to the positive role of the arts. Follow- 
ing are examples of such evidence: 
° The Conference of Mayors Position Paper re- 
ported that: 
Tax revenues from properties renovated in 
Philadelphia's Society Hill urban renewal 
area increased 444 percent over pre-renewal 
revenues.... In Georgia, Savannah's resto- 
Patron OL 2 te, FOUN CeOntury sGUares «sui. 
generated a 350 percent increase in the tax 
assessment base in those areas. 47 


° In an interview, Dr. Perloff describes the 


Situation in Venice, California: 
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There, artists acted essentially as weevils, 

as city-builders. They infested an area, 
created a community and developers and higher 
property values followed them. All of which 
proves a point that people want this kind of 
resource and will go to these kinds of areas. 48 


~ “In-a teport for the U. S<sDepartment of Commerce, 


Louise Weiner found that: 


Cleveland's experience with the Playhouse 
Square (a revitalization project) couple the 
magnetism of cultural activity with the draw 
of a bargain to produce the first substantial 
revenue of that city's 5 o'clock exodus to 
the suburbs. Subsidized ... quality theatre 
translated after dark desolation to crowds 

of 18,000 theatre-goers per week. Theatre 
patrons became restaurant patrons, generating 
lines at once empty cafes. 49 


° In addition, the Greater Cleveland Growth Asso- 
ciation found that the preservation and restoration 
of buildings in the Playhouse Square area resulted 
in capital investments at $12.7 million, which al- 
legedly have created 1,200 new jobs. Sales volume 
for the profit-making organizations in that area 

during the period 1974-1976 reportedly totalled 
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Since 1950, San Francisco's economic experience has been 
roughly consistent with the structural changes assumed by 
this model. The Monthly Summary of Business Conditions pre- 
pared by Security Pacific Bank for September, 1979 is especi- 


ally germane, as it focused on a profile of San Francisco. a1 
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Population Trends 

San Francisco's population has declined from 750,950 in 1963 
to an estimated 658,000 in 1978. In recent years, these de- 
creases have become proportionately and consistently smaller. 
The exodus to the suburbs has been particularly apparent in 
San Francisco, the development of BART being a major stimulus 
to this trend. The California Department of Finance has pro- 


jected a mid-1985 population of approximately 645,000. (See 


Chart 4-4) 


CHART 4-4 


POPULATION TRENDS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


- Year-End 
Population Net Immigration 
19635 T2079 50 - 3,709 
1970 709,750 =i Ge 
L972 692,500 - 8,306 
1978 658,100 | ~1,461 


Source: California Department of Finance. Year-end population 


figures interpolated from mid-year estimates. 


Emp loyment 


Services producing industries are the largest employers of 
San Francisco's work force, constituting employment of 80 

percent of the 520,800 wage and salary workers employed in 
the City. In comparison, only 9.2 percent were engaged in 


manufacturing. 
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Services-producing jobs are those such as retail trade, fi- 
nance, inSurance, real estate, government, and the "services" 
category, (e.g., hotels, business services, health services, 
and social services). In 1978, this latter group employed 
the largest number of workers (see Chart 4-5) followed in 
descending order by government; the finance, insurance, and 


real estate sector; and retail trade. 


The importance of the finance, insurance and real estate sec- 
tor is evidenced by the fact that six of the ten largest banks 
in California are headquartered in San Francisco, as is 58 
percent of the total assets of banks headquartered in Calif- 
Ona. me Growth,in this sector, particularly among all 
white-collar jobs, continues to support the "high-rise office 
building boom that began in the early 1960's." ae (See Chart 


4-6) 


The last two decades have seen a general decline not only 
in San Francisco's population, but also in the relative im- 
portance of its manufacturing sector. Factories have relo- 


cated down the peninsula and across the Bay. 


ce 


CHART 4-5 


WAGE AND SALARY WORKERS: SAN FRANCISCO 


Sy ay 1978 Sof 1973 
(thousands) (thousands) Tetat 
Total All Industries 493.6 52008 

Benetenaimen | Eee 1 Oe. ool s 
Manufacturing 46.9 47.9 9.2% 
Transportation and 
publiasutLlrtires 47.8 49.0 9.4% 
Wholesale trade cw Eats: S85 ah 7.4% 
Retail trade 59.5 63.9 12.2% 
Finance, insurance 
and real estate 12.9 Ugh 15.0% 
Services ely Te. E3205 25.54% 
Government Biliere BIL9 Li.3% 


Source: California Employment Development Department 


Tourism 

As a service provided to consumers from outside the local mar- 
ket, tourism is a Pere iadneees and, as such, constitutes 

San Francisco's leading source of income, providing over sixty 
thousand jobs and generating over $40 million in local taxes. 
The San Francisco Convention aS Visitors Bureau has estimated 
that in 1978, visitors to San Francisco spent. $829 million, an 
8.5 percent increase over the previous year; a figure of over 


$1 billion is roughly estimated for 1979. The total number 


mult ore 


of people staying in San Francisco hotels and motels in 1978 
was approximately 3.2 million, a 5 percent increase over 1977. 
In 1979, 781 conventions were held in San Francisco with a 


total attendance of 764,483. 


CHART 4-6 


STATISTICAL PROFILE OF SAN FRANCISCO CITY AND COUNTY 


L972 1978 % Change 
($ millions) ts millions) 1972-78 
Personal income 4,562.9 Nye as assts 
Taxable sales Lee Gis Oe DUO! 63.6 
Assessed valuations 2434.05 A O2 5 a2 65.4 


Source: SPNB California Databank 


A very recent indicator of the maximum potential of art mu- 
seums in terms of arts impact is the "Treasurers of Tutank- 
hamum" exhibit held at the M. H. DeYoung Museum in 1979. 
Visitors to this exhibition spent approximately $108 million 
in San Francisco, with loding constituting the greatest ex- 
penditure ($38.7 million) followed by dining (more than $33 
mil?ion) > shopping (516.3 "Mil tron), “entertainment (S12. 4 
Million); mandPrransportattrone (So.6-mnrPtron).. Ba These fig- 
ures are based on a survey of 1,677 visitors to the exhibit. 


This survey also found that 82.6 percent of the visitors 


surveyed came to San Francisco primarily to see the King 


ae 


Tut exhibition; of these, 62 percent came from the greater 
Bay Area and northern California, and 27 percent came from 


outside the region. 


Summary and Conclusion 


At present, San Francisco has no rigorous, comprehensive, 
empirical analysis of the nonprofit arts impact on its eco- 
nomy. Therefore, we hope that this survey of published re- 
search and available data has helped the reader gain: 


° 


A clearer view of the process by which a 
city's arts expenditure impacts its economy; 


° a sense of the range, and, within wide mar- 
gins, the dimensions of that impact; and 


° the kind of information and analysis that 

would be necessary to provide the City of San 

Francisco with a satisfactory explanatory and 

predictive analysis. 
Strictly speaking, the material we have surveyed does not 
add up to a set of conclusions (assuming itsS accuracy) be- 
yond the specific findings noted. However, to aid in the 
conceptual integration of this material, we have constructed 
a simple "Frankenstein model" of economic impact of the non- 
profit arts on San Francisco. This is, we have taken bits 
and pieces of the material presented thus far and have built 
an illustrative empirical account of the process by which 


local funds, in a given year, affect the levels of total 


expenditure, employment, and city revenues. 
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The reader is strongly advised that this model is only meant 
to suggest the relative relationships between San Francisco's 
public arts expenditure, total nonprofit arts expenditure, and 
the economic results. We have not verified the analyses from 
which these data are drawn, nor are the concepts fully consis- 
tent among the three models we have drawn from. Some of the 
data used to suggest relative relationships did not originate 
from the San Francisco economy. Thus, the model should not 

be used to make concrete predictions. With words of warning, 
we offer our illustrative "Frankenstein model" of the impact 
of the nonprofit arts on the San Francisco economy. The 

model is framed as much as possible in terms of the 1979-80 


budget. 


itl ik 


Direct Nonprofit 
Arts 

Expenditures 

S45 n2 mil * 


Matching 
Funds 


Spades 
Public 
Funds 


Publicity 

and | 
Advertising | 
$2.6 mil | 


Arts Related 
Ordinance 


"Frankenstein Model" 


Annual Impact of Nonprofit Arts Expenditure on the San Francisco Economy 


FY 9979/80 


Nonprofit Organizations = 73 Funded by Publicity and Advertising Fund 


Ancillary 


| Expenditures Related 
+ 1 523.9 mil ** = | Expend's 
A Patron SOO mimi! 


B Visiting Artist 


Private 
Donations 


Earned Income 
Receipts 
Ticket Sales 


= EO= 


Total Arts & 


Expenditure 
Multiplier 
SITES 9 Soria 


Total Increase in 
Local Annual 
Expenditures 

Due to Nonprofit 
Arts: 
SES Sed) Mek 


“I 


5,023 Jobs 
Created in Arts 
& Related **** 


7.7 mil in Increased 
Local Revenues ***** 


Notes on "Frankenstein Model" 


* Total direct expenditures for 1979-80; Source: 
S. F. Hotel Tax Fund Administrator. Assumes 
that Publicity and Advertising recipients cover 
all nonprofit arts expenditure in San Francisco. 


a+ Patron spending: Based on 1979-80 attendance 
estimate of 4,322,748 (Source: S. F. Hotel Tax 
Fund Administrator) and a conservative per 
patron spending estimate of $5.00 based on 
Thompson's statewide survey which averaged 
$6.00 per patron. 


Visiting artist spending: Assumed to be 5 per- 
cent of total arts budget. This lowers the 15 


percent extrapolated from SRI Performing Arts 
Study on the assumption that a broad range of 
arts does not use visiting artists. It is 
higher than the 1 percent found in the Owi and 
Lyall Baltimore study on the assumption that 
San Francisco is more self-contained than Bal- 


timore. 
aK SRI estimate used. 
AREKK Thompson's statewide estimate used a coeffi- 


cient of $6,423. We used a coefficient of 
$9,000 because of the lower inclusiveness of 
the City's economy. 


ERAKX Assumed to be 5 percent of total local expen- 
ditures. SRI estimated 18 percent with respect 
to the Performing Arts Center in 1976; while 
Baltimore figures were 2 percent. However, 

Cwi and Lyall did not include revenues such as 
parking tax and property tax resulting from arts 
induced increased assessed valuations. All 
things considered, 5 percent seems reasonable. 


Norman Schneider 


Professor of Urban Studies and Public Administration 
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~ NOTES 


For a rough and limited attempt to apply this approach 
to the City and County of San Francisco, see Ceci Bru- 
NaAzZZ ise San, francesco Cavac Pundsngeror theyArts: Who Pays? 
Who Benefits? . (San Francisco: Intersection, Center for 
Religion and the Arts), 1976. 


RuchardaMi ek ley, Pre lhiuminany sme@asibisl Ueyectudy Of a 
Proposed San Francisco Performing Arts Center. (Menlo 


Park,,. Californias Staniord Researchy-Instsatute) , 1976. 


Harvey S. Perloff, The Arts in the Economic Life of the 
City. (New York: “American® Council for the’ Arts) 7 2980. 
Dat kao 


T. .scitovsky,,.i What's: Wrong, Withi-the Acts Ls, What"s Wrong 
With, Socrvety,.) in Whe Economics ofthe, Arts), (Mark Blaug 
ed. (Boulder, Colorado: Westview Press), 1976, p. 58. 


W. J. Baumol and W. G. Bowen, "Arguments for Public Sup- 
port of the Performing Arts," in The Economics of the 
Arts, Mark Blaug ed. (Boulder Colorado: Westview Press), 
1976, p. 44-45. 


the Ue Ss. Conference (of Mayors.) Thertaxpayer Ss Revolt 
andythevArts ..(Washington AlD.mGw3 es US ESin Conference “of 
Mayors), September, 1978, p. 2. 

EDL sDloucis 

New Mele ww oley Si, 

LDiGie, Date 

David Cwi and Katherine Lyall, Economic Impact of the 
Arts and Cultual Institutions: A Model for Assessment 
and a Case Study in Baltimore. Research Report Division 
report #6 (Washington, D. C.: National Endowment for 
the Arts) , November 1977, p. 12. 

Lbieas ph Deel. 


Us. 3S. -Conterence of Mayors, p.-. 3% 


The Greater Philadelphia Cultural Alliance. An Intro- 
duction. to. the Economics of Philadelphia's sCultural 
Organizations.  \(Phitadelphia: “The Greater Philadelphia 
Cultural sALivance)),; Pebruary 1975; p.. 3=44 

MickWeyy py u- 


Lbid. 


AN 


LO<) Cr aioe 
ices T buae ep. a4 
Ley el bid sivpuy 43 
LOL DO Ce (7 Os aaa 


20. The methodology used to estimate the multiplier of 2.22 
is presented on p. 32 of the SRI (Mickley) study. 


21? Mickey). “p228" 

225 #LDtd.e sp. 28 

23s= LDiG sept 6e 

2A negli re iLike 

Aare atl LC REy ED x. eeks 

26. 4LbaGie ips. "Or 

2 Leas devs en 

205) Ibidey woes 

2900) (LBRO Spal 

30% og Gad oy aan 

31 et eSteven thompson ithe bconomic .impace:.of thew. 79-80 
California -AressCounci ma pudget. (Sacramento, Calif- 
Ornias lhe California Arts Council), 1979); 

32. Werner Schink, Techniques for Statewide Regional Re- 
source-Contained Industrial Outlook, draft technical 
report. (Sacramento: California Department of Water 
Resources), 1978. 

3.305 TNAOMDSON;, 1D. -4.. 

34. A breakdown of the survey information dealing with San 
Francisco arts activities might allow for useful analysis. 
We lacked the time and funds to pursue this possibility. 

35 aust ROMDSON, us, oud. 
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33%. 


Spee 


40. 


41. 


42. 


eo 


44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 
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49. 


20. 


Die 


SAP 


58% 


54. 


Harvey S. Perloff, The Role of the Arts in Economic 
Deve lopment. “Paper presented to the “Arts Task Force 
of the National Conference of State Legislatures. 
November 16, 1978. 


The Arts. in, theshconomre Lite or the City, Op. CLE: 

Perloff; Artsmingene mconomic Litevor the City, p../ 
Perloff, The Role of the Arts in Economic Development, p. 5. 
PerlofiL;, The Arts Gin the Economie Lifecot stheGity;4p. «E07. 
UglepWol ee Remus Yor 


Carter Wiseman,"There are no more sticks anymore", 
HOGrIZON feu wly loF Sie 


U. (Se "Conference of Mayors, pp. lL: 
Cw andelyaliay piss Or. 


Mark Kasoff, "The Urban Impact of Federal Policies." 
Nations Cities; Vol. Wa, Number 11; November 1977, pp. 76. 


Us S. Conference of Mayors, pe 4). 


Leon S. Waskin, The Economic Impact of the Arts in 
California: A Policy Perspective, February 1980. 


Louise Weiner, Perspective on the Economic Development 
Potential of Cultural Resources. (Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Department of Commerce), January 1978. 


Greater Cleveland Growth Association. Playhouse Square 


Development Impact: 1974-1976 (Cleveland: The Greater 
ClevelandyGrowtimAssocration),. March. 197 7. 


Monthly Summary of Business Conditions. Security Pacific 
Bank, Vole iiyine wi... September 307: 71979:. 


A Special Report on the Economy of the San Francisco 
Bay Area. Security Pacific Bank, September 1975, 


Tablevd 3; 
Summary, September 1979. 


News Release. The Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco, 
October 1979'. 
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SAN FRANCISCO ARTS POLICY: 


INTERESTS AND CONCERNS 


The purpose of this chapter is to identify the range 
of interests and concerns of San Franciscans in respect to city 
arts policy. What do concerned San Franciscans think city arts 
policies should be? What changes would they like to see? What 
current practices would they like to see maintained? To answer 
these and related questions, personal interviews were conducted 
and relevant letters and documents were consulted. : To the ex- 
tent possible, individuals strongly interested but not person- 
ally active in the arts were consulted. However, the emphasis 
was placed on identifying the range of attitudes within the art 
community itself toward current city policy. Personal inter- 
views were conducted with representatives of the Neighborhood 
Cultural Centers, the smaller performing groups, and the major 
performing groups, as well as with representatives of business 
corporations, the media, and private foundations interested in 
therawes. 

As the research for this chapter proceeded, certain 
topics of primary concern emerged with opinions varying widely 
from subject to subject. What follows is an attempt to pre- 
sent: by topic that range, of, opinion. These, topics can be 
broadly categorized into five areas: Policy-Making Structures, 
Patterns of Allocation, Public vs. Private Funding, The Role 


of the Neighborhood Arts Program, and Other Suggestions for 
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Improving City Arts Policy. Each area, however, is comprised 
of a number of important topics, as will be apparent as we 


proceed. 


tr. Policy-Making Structures 


Opinions regarding the powers and composition of 
San Francisco's arts policy-making structures touched on epee 
eral important matters: First, should there be a single struc- 
ture for establishing city-wide policy in the arts? Second, 
what should be the role and status of the Art Commission? 
Third, what criteria should be used in determining appoint- 
ments to any arts commission, board or office -- and by whom 
should such appointments be made? These matters are, of course, 
strongly related and were not always treated separately by in- 
terviewees. 

A. Should there be a single structure for establishing 

city policy: in the arts? 

According to John Kreidler, Program Executive of the 
San Francisco Foundation, a key problem in the city's policy 
toward the arts is the absence of a single structure. Kreidler 
would like to see a single Department of Cultural Affairs which 
would have final responsibility for all art-related matters 
currently handled by the Chief Administrative Officer, the 
Art Commission, the War Memorial Board and the Fine Arts Mu- 
seums Board. Some agree with Kreidler: Vern Henderson of 


the Western Addition would like to see a department closer 
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to the Mayor's office, if only to "make things happen faster." 
Michael Nolan (Pickle Family Circus) thinks a coordinating | 
agency would be a desirable improvement, especially if it 
could be created in a sensitive fashion, so that the autonomy 
of other groups is not threatened. 

Others would be satisfied simply to see better rela- 
tionships established among policy-making agencies. Don Jones 
(Chevron) would place final responsibility in the Mayor's of- 
fice, but maintain the Art Commission as an advisory agency 
for the disbursement of funds. Stewart Bloom (Citizens Com- 
mittee) thinks a member of the Arts Commission should serve 
on the War Memorial Board, while Eric Hayashi (The Asian Ameri- 
can Theater) would like to see a community board established 
to help with the selection and implementation of city policy, 
especially with regard to disbursing the Hotel Tax Fund. A 
Similar suggestion is made by Michael Raddie(Chamber Music 
Society) who urges that there be an official in the Mayor's 
office to serve as liaison between the Mayor's office and the 
Arts Commission which should in turn serve as an advisory body 
to the Mayor's office. However, "Bureaucratic unification just 
places power in fewer hands, making its exercise less democra- 
tic and less available to leverage by the arts community," says 
David Glotzer (Arts Advocates) arguing against a single agency. 
He thinks the result would be to place control of the arts in 
the hands of "mediocre talents" with an emphasis on "political 


payoffs." Another organization critical of such changes is 


Bet 


the Board of Trustees for the Fine Arts Museum. Alexander 
Calhoun, Chair of the Asian Art Commission, would urge even 
greater independence for the Asian Art Museum. War Memorial 
Board President Frederic Campagnoli says that from his point 
of view, city arts policy is well managed as is, but acknow- 
ledges, "I'm not saying that if I were somebody else in some 
other place I would be as happy with things as they are. If 

I were a young black man living out in some neighborhood, I 
could very well say the status guo is crazy and we've got to 


start all over! again." 


B. What should be the role of the Art Commission? 

This second question is closely related to the first. 
Joan Ellison, Acting Director of the Art Commission, believes 
the Art Commission should be elevated to the level of a Depart- 
ment of Cultural Affairs, serving as the City's single repre- 
sentative in the arts. Others suggest different ways of ac- 
commodating and/or improving the role of the Art Commission. 
Cecile McCann, Editor and Publisher of ARTWEEK, would give 
the Commission 100 percent control over city arts policy but 
also a new membership. "As it is, there are some good, well- 
intentioned people, unstinting in their work, but they are 
not always well advised and far too often they are asked to 
make decisions for which they do not have the necessary ex- 


pertise." 
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Michael Nolan (Pickle Family Circus) thinks the 
Art Commisson should play a much larger role in determining 
city art policy. It should help coordinate the sharing of 
resources, e.g., technical support services, publicity and 
promotion vss ting sarcists pretcunm According to “Nolan, mich 
more would be possible with real leadership on the Art Com- 
mission, which is now "absolutely missing and has been for 
years." He thinks the Art Commission is isolated, but hopes 
the new leadership may do better. Certainly the Art Commission 
should have a better budget and more staff. Nolan thinks 
Chief Administrative Officer Roger Boas has been fairer in 
the distribution of city funds than his predecessor, and is 
not certain such distribution should be turned over to the 
Art Commission. 

For John Kreidler (S. F. Foundation), the Art Com- 
mission is too much in the public eye to be assigned all re- 
sponsibility for distributing city funds to the arts. He 
recommends that if the Commission be given such responsibility, 
it should be modelled upon the California Arts Council whereby 
private peer review panels follow criteria set by the Council 
to make recommendations which the Council in turn normally 
respects. Kreidler stressed the need to change the current 
"archaic" criteria for appointment to the Art Commission (see 
below) before giving the Commission this level of responsibility. 

Vern Henderson (Western Addition Cultural Center) 


considers the Art Commission too bureaucratic and not suffi- 
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ciently committed to the neighborhood programs: "They treat 
US, SOLE Of «like ja thirduclass.citizen,. ayistep:chisld .4.).2swe 
are the least likely to get anything. They are not going to 
fight tor uss, theywould do more, for ;the. Pops Symphony, :foxr 
the Performing Arts Center, than for us." But Henderson agrees 
with others that individual commissioners are "decent people, 
nice enough people." 

Alfonso Maciel (the Mission Cultural Center) is bet- 
ter satisfied with the work of the Art Commission vis-a-vis 
the Neighborhood Arts Program. He sees a Significant improve- 
ment in allowing for the autonomy and growth of the center and 
in providing a generally more supportive attitude. He praises 
the individual members of the Commission as sensitive and help- 
ful, and would like to see the Art Commission given more con- 
tro, LOVer arts ipolicyeim the Gaty, 

But another critic of the community involvement of 
the Art Commission is Eric Hayashi (Asian American Theater) 
who finds the Commission "totally unresponsive and inaccessi- 


ble to community art organizations," and responding dispropor- 
tionately to the major arts organizations. He thinks that 
before the Commission assumes a larger role in city arts po- 
Licy, Lt must. be sradieal ly vchanged 4 

However, representatives of the major arts organi- 
zations were not found to be more enthusiastic about a larger 
role for the Art Commission. Lenore Naxon (the Opera) believes 


current members are not widely esteemed in the art community 


and are on the Commission just to represent certain ethnic 
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groups or for political reasons. She would not wish to see 
the Commission more powerful unless there were more arts 
professionals appointed and the Commission were in general 
more responsible to the arts. Michael McCone (Museum of Mo- 
dern Art) thinks the Commission should rely more on the pro- 
fessional judgment of the men and women in the art business, 
but does believe it provides important community level outlets 
for young people. He does not believe the Commission should 
have more influence in the distribution of the P & A fund. 

Thomas Seligman (Fine Arts Museum) would not increase 
the powers of the Art Commission: "I do not believe in an arts 
politburo," he says, citing France and the U.S.S.R. as negative 
examples. He thinks the Commission's role in supporting com- 
munity arts should be extended "on a low cost basis." 

Until the Arts Commission is entirely reconstituted, 
it will never be an effective body, Says Richard Le- 
Blond (the San Francisco Ballet) who thinks the Pops Symphony 
could run as well without the Commission, the Art Festival is 
"a laughing stock," and neighborhood arts are sadly declining. 
"No doubt they are very good people," he says, but it is hard 
to see what they are set up to do under current structures. 
David Glotzer (Opera, Arts Advocates) faults the Commission 
for not working more with the "working arts community" and 
thinks it should be doing more to provide information services, 
technical assistance and advocacy with government agencies at 
all levels and be much less involved in the running of arts 


programs itself. 
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Nor are the smaller independent arts organizations 
certain the Art Commission should be raised in status. Al- 
though a strong city agency acting as an advocate for the 
arts would be advantageous, Ernest Baker (Music by the Bay) 
doubts whether that agency should be the Art Commission, which 
he considers neither strong nor powerful. Michael Raddie 
(Chamber Music) suggests that the Art Commission has lost 
visibility in the past three or four years and does not seem 
to be "in the mainstream" anymore. 

Brenda Way (Oberlin Dance Collective) would like to 
see the Art Commission have a larger budget, become more visi- 
ble, and take more interest in smaller arts organizations like 
her own. She suggests the Commission could help such groups 
develop funds for a medium-sized theater, or secure them bet- 
ter access to existing facilities. 

The Commission is severely castigated by former mem- 
ber Richard Reineccius (Julian Theater) for its "terrible neg- 
ligence in defending its own interests." It is, he says, 
"absolutely failing the arts community by taking a benign at- 
titude toward budget cuts" and he sometimes thinks, "The Com- 
mission enjoys seeing people fail." 

Art Commissioner Roselyne Swig believes that the 
fiscal "puitenities of sthe joi ty government constrain arts policy 
more than the institutions or the attitudes of Commissioners. 
She thinks the Commission's apparatus is workable, if only 
the City were to provide the necessary resources. Art Com- 


mission President Ray Taliaferro agrees. He thinks the Com- 
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mission should be given the resources to meet its responsibili- 
ties under the Charter, but thinks it is important that other 
arts boards continue to exist. It is very important, he says, 
to have other organizations working to raise the funds neces- 
sary to support the arts in San Francisco: "seventeen people 
on one board could never generate enough support for the City's 
entire arts activity," says Taliaferro. 

C. What criteria should be used in determining appoint- 
ments to any commission, board or office dealing with 
arts policy? 

Few matters concerning city arts policy evoke greater 
controversy than the question of how appointments to arts boards 
should be made. Major areas of disagreement include whether or 
not special consideration should be given to large donors, to 
representatives of ethnic communities, to representatives of 
tne City. 6 Geegrapnic: districts, «to working artists, to art 
administrators, and/or to private individuals with strong in- 
terest and understanding in the arts. 

We must remember that boards are the prerogative of 
the Mayor, says Frederic Campagnoli (War Memorial Board), and 
she should have the right to appoint those who have displayed 
an interest in the function the Board is performing. Appoint- 
ment should not be a matter of where one lives or one's eth- 
nicity, but simply of the quality of the person and the extent 
of interest demonstrated. 

Don Jones (Chevron) thinks at least fifty percent 


of the membership should be art professionals, with others 
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drawn from those who develop funds (corporations, foundations) 
and those who have a "Chamber of Commerce viewpoint" regarding 
art's role in stimulating tourism. 

Lenore Naxon (San Francisco Opera) thinks "good 
people" must be given seats regardless of ethnicity or dis- 
trict: "I don't care how people's eyes slant so long as they're 
competent." She thinks the Mayor should make appointments, in 
close cooperation with the arts community, choosing individuals 
widely recognized for their broad knowledge, expertise, and in- 
terest in the arts. Richard LeBlond (San Francisco Ballet) 
agrees, and stresses an understanding of quality as a criterion; 
he does not want members willing to "make the War Memorial an 
extension of North Beach." District representation Ser UbGeEnLYy 
irrelevant" and "counting faces with a particular slant of eye 
or pigment in the skin does not interest me." 

Michael McCone (Museum of Modern Art) believes board 
members must be those with a background in the arts, and above 
all, those with a, broad’ interest in the arts; he thinks “‘dis= 
trict representation is to be avoided as is any criterion 
which fosters a narrow view of the matters with which the 
board is concerned. Similarly, for John Gidwitz (San Francis- 
co Symphony), "the only criterion appropriate for selection 
to such boards is a long demonstrated knowledge, support and 
involvement<of; for andsin they arts.” 

Joan Ellison (Art Commission) is satisfied with 


the current system of appointment of board members. She 
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thinks it is important that different disciplines be repre- 
sented on the Commission and believes ethnic representation 

is required only when such representation has a relationship 
to specific art disciplines. Former Commission member Richard 
Reineccius thinks that body's members must be chosen among 
those who are professionals in the field, with payment for 
attending meetings. At present, he believes the Commission 

is too controlled by monied interests. 

Thomas Seligman (Fine Arts Museum) believes such 
boards must be composed of influential and wealthy people in 
good part, because they solicit and provide generous endorse- 
ments. It is also important, says Seligman, to have distin- 
guished arts professionals and significant leaders from com- 
munity groups. Seligman prefers self-perpetuation of board 
membership to political appointment because such appointments 
produce a board “lacking in allegiance to the museum." Edwin. 
Schwartz (the Performing Arts Center) is opposed to district 
representation and ethnic representation: "Running an arts 
organization is not a democratic process .. . I have no ob- 
jection if the=49-ers are all black, and none to the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony being composed of the best musicians.” 

Working artists, art administrators, educators, and 
important donors all have a place on such boards, according 
to Cecile McCann (editor and publisher, ARTWEEK), but district 
and ethnic representation are less important:"if it happens, 


Lt s \great, but-it+is much “less important ;” 
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Others would let ethnic considerations play a lar- 
ger role. John Kreidler (San Francisco Foundation) believes 
board members should be appointed by the Mayor, with stag- 
gered terms ensuring constant turnover of membership, and 
should include artists, minority representatives, large donors, 
and those with "major credentials" in the field of management. 
Making such appointments is itself, says Kreidler, "a matter 
Oimak GiSiany a 

Board appointments should be made to those actively 
interested inthe arts, not to social dilettantes,says Michael 
Nolan (Pickle Family Circul). Those who contribute large sums 
to the arts will naturally be considered, but this should not 
be made an explicit criterion. Equally, racial, sexual and 
geographical representation should simply be "something for 
the Mayor to think about" in making appointments. An elite, 
self-perpetuating board is "just unthinkable." 

All the different art forms (including dance) should 
be represented, says Brenda Way (Oberlin Dance Collective), 
and there should always be several wealthy patron members 
who will help educate the public to support the arts. Eth- 
nic) representatlon jsnoulaube related Cto,rheserhinveparts, (G.g., 

ethnic dance). Someone interested in avant-garde art 
should be included: otherwise it will be difficult for new 
talent. to findvanoutleb. and Sine tivesyears, .we' id feel the 
cost." Rossi Snipper (the Magic Theater) hopes the opera 


house will one day be made more accessible to touring groups 
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than at present, and thinks War Memorial Board members who 
are arts professionals would be better able to make the nec- 
essary decisions regarding which groups to bring in. He 
favors neither district representation ("art does not have 
geographic boundaries") nor the representation of important 
patrons ("such a person already shapes the direction an or- 
ganization is going in more than is desirable"), but does 
favor ethnic representation. 

Stewart Bloom (Citizens' Committee for Reform of 
the War Memorial Board of Trustees) would like to see the 
City adopt the guidelines used by the National Council for 
the Arts, ensuring that board members are representative of 
the community at large, are recognized for their interest 
and commitment to the arts, and are possessed of wide know- 
ledge and expertise in the arts. He argues that those pre- 
sently on the Board have no theatrical management skills 
("do not know the textbook basics") and represent a very 
narrow scope of interests: "Hunters Point is not coming to 
the Opera House; art programming is not being done in the 
interest of all San Franciscans." 

Ernest Baker (Music by the Bay) recommends politi- 
cal control of appointments ("Politicians are at least more 
responsive than appointed officials") and thinks each board 
should include artists, art administrators, and community 
group representatives (e.g., senior citizens, minorities, 
etc.). Alfonso Maciel (Mission Cultural Center) thinks ap- 


pointees should have a high degree of commitment to the arts 
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in general and to community arts in particular. He thinks 
district representation is "a very appealing idea" and be- 
lieves ethnic representation would be a desirable by-product. 
Neither Maciel nor Baker objects to large corporate donors 

on arts boards, but Maciel says that at present such donors 
tend to give almost total support to traditional European art 
Forums: 

Board appointments should go to professional artists 
and community representatives, says Vern Henderson (the Western 
Addition Cultural Center). The latter should include those who 
are well known in the community as well as artists and care 
must be taken to ensure full ethnic representation. Alison 
Wilbur (Mexican Museum) thinks board members should have a 
history of involvement with the arts, does not object to one 
or two major donors being included, would prefer not to see 
district representation ("too many factions"), but does think 
ethnic representation is important. The Mayor should make such 
appointments, but if the board is open to nominations from its 
membership, self-perpetuating boards are also acceptable. Jim 
Larkin (United Project) thinks members should be drawn from 
the constituency they expect to serve, as well as from the 
more monied community. District representation would help 
to make board decisions more relevant, as would ethnic repre- 
sentation. But ethnic representation is useless if it is 
merely token representation: "you sit on the board: one black, 


one aSian, one hispanic and nine others and they vote you down, 
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won't respond, just outvote you all the time." 


LI.* UPatternshot Allocation 


The allocation of city funds to the arts is a mat- 
ter of prime importance to members of San Francisco's art 
community. Several questions are of concern: First, is city 
support of the arts in general adequate? Second, is city sup- 
port Lair, 1-67, 76 the ellocation of existent Tunds equitably 
distributed among the applicants for support? Third, is city 
support efficient, in the sense that city monies do in fact 


go to groups which make good use of the funds received? 


A. Is existent city support adequate? 

Edwin Schwartz (the Performing Arts Center) thinks 
the City has been "tremendously supportive" of the arts and 
hopes that current budgetary restrictions will inspire the 
City to take a new interest in the arts and find new ways to 
ensure funding. 

6ity-suppore for “the arts rs not adequate, “Says 
Rossi Snipper (Magic Theater). His own organization relies 
on the federal government for 16 percent of its budget and on 
the City -forv-only S-percent: “Snipper  thinks= the City should 
be providing at least as much as the federal government. 

Eric Hayashi (Asian American Theater) thinks a much 
larger portion of the Hotel Tax Fund ("20 percent or more") 


should be legally assigned to the arts, while Don Jones 
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(Chevron) is concerned that no monies from the Hotel Tax Fund 
revert to the General Fund until the arts have received their 
full and complete appropriation. 

Not surprisingly, many of those consulted believed 
the City support their own groups better. Lenore Naxon (the 
Opera) said that city and state support combined accounted 
for only 4 to 5 percent of their budget, despite the fact 
that “the only positive’ national publicity the city has at- 
tracted in the past year to counteract the impact of Jones- 
town and the assassinations in City Hall was the televising 
of [the Opera's production of] La Gioconda." 

Thomas Seligman (the Fine Arts Museums) considers 
city support for the arts very poor. Shortness of funds al- 
ways means a cut in the amount going to the arts. Further- 
more, the City-‘milks* the museums, seeing them as a uvesource 
to be exploited. He cites as an example the fact that even 
though half the price of museum admissions goes into the 
General Fund, museums themselves had to pay for police pro- 
tection of pthe Dresden and wlut.exhibwes. (an contrast toa 
smaller city like Seattle, which provided such protection at 
city expense). He also points out the inadequacies of City 
maintenance of the museums (e.g., the City expects a private 
group to mend,a leaking roofuin <a public.buriding) , 

Michael McCone (the Museum of Modern Art) recommends 
that 20 percent of the Hotel Tax Fund be allocated to the Pub- 


licity & Advertising Fund, of which 60 percent should then be 
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allocated to cultural organizations. McCone says, "we earn 
that money and don't consider it a handout .. . we are part 
of the reason people come to San Francisco and stay in the 
hotels." Specifically, McCone deplores the cutback in sup- 
plies and janitorial services his organization has suffered 
Since Proposition 13, and suggests that the City should main- 
tain its own property better (e.g., the War Memorial). He 
also recommends more purchase of sculpture by the City for 
public buildings and areas. 

The Art Commission badly needs more than one sala- 
ried person on its staff, suggests Acting Director Joan Elli- 
son, who adds that she finds it next to impossible to have to 
rely on the CETA program for additional staff, given the high 
rates of turnover: "A difficult and improper way to operate." 
The Commission also needs better facilities, or at least bet- 
ter maintenance of existing facilities, as well as the ser- 
vices of a publicist: "Most people do not even know this 


agency exists." 


B. Is the allocation of existent funds fair? 

According to several of those interviewed, what 
monies are made available to the arts by the City are distrib- 
uted fairly. The use of the Hotel Tax Fund is, says Richard 
LeBlond (San Francisco Ballet) "the most intelligent municipal 
funding of the arts in the United States." The monies thus 
allocated play a key part in permitting the ballet to perform 


outreach and community services. LeBlond thinks it is crucial 
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that a provision be written into the charter guaranteeing that 
20 percent of the P & A’fund go to the Arts. He says the 
beauty of the hotel tax is that it is paid by those who come 
to Sant Francisco, rm large’ measure for ‘the “arts: “it's so 
Logicale that @t."estoo much Lo expect the politicians to Leave 
it alone." Therefore, he thinks it should be protected by the 
Chanter. 

David Glotzer (Arts Advocates and S. F. Opera) thinks 
allocations are generally made equitably, but thinks the cri- 
teria used in the Chief Administrative Officer's determina- 
tions could emphasize artistic and aesthetic elements more: 
the City mustmrecognize*that' ‘culture 15 a civic responsibility, 
regardless of whether or not it attracts tourists. "We are 


lucky;ihetsays, “thatvtourrsm is "so amportant, but we would 
like to see the City move past that perspective some day." 

Thomas Seligman (Fine Arts Museums) Says some groups 
will always receive larger funds because they have better 
leadership and more popular and attractive programs. However, 
he adds, "The names at the top are always changing." Adminis- 
trative Director Rossi Snipper says that the Magic Theater is 
satistieda that the Hote! Tax Bund as tairiy alleceted, but 
wishes the City's CETA program focused more on the needs of 
the professional art organizations for staff support. 

However, a far larger number of those interviewed 
did not ‘think current allocations were entirely fair. Much 


more should go to the independent community acts Groups, which 


are usually working with deficit budgets,says Eric Hayashi 
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(Asian American Theater). Cutbacks in government funding would 
not make such a difference to the "majors" who always have more 
resources to fall back on. 

Some city support seems "questionable" to Frederic 
Campagnoli (the War Memorial Board) who cites parades as one 
example. Campagnoli thinks some of the money spent on neigh- 
borhood arts programs could be better spent: "As important 
as neighborhood involvement is, the basic foundation stone of 
artistic life of the city are the permanent organizations." 

The opera, the symphony, the ballet, and A.C.T. deserve sup- 
port because they are established, because they serve the 
greatest number of people, and because they contribute to the 
City's importance, says Campagnoli. A contrary view is taken 
by Stewart Bloom (Citizens' Committee) who says that the Neigh- 
borhood Arts Program should receive more and the Opera less, 
because the Opera serves too small a share of the San Francis- 
co community (inasmuch as so many who attend do not live in 
the City): "Let's support activities which directly benefit 
San Francisco citizens." He thinks the City should do more 

to bring the performing arts into the communities, where many 
people cannot afford the price of tickets. 

For John Kreidler (San Francisco Foundation) current 
allocation of funds is "absolutely not" equitable, in large 
part because of the fragmentation of policy-making structures 
in the City. Kreidler thinks more support should be given the 
Neighborhood Arts Program, and calls attention as well to the 


disproportionate difficulty and expense 'outside' groups incur 
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in renting War Memorial facilities. In this latter regard, 
he asks if it is right that those with budget surpluses pay 
less for the use of such facilities than those operating at 
a loss: 

The major institutions have too much access to pri- 
vate wealth for current allocations to be equitable, accord- 
ing to Michael Nolan (Pickle Family Circus). Such art groups 
do not need as much subsidizing by the Hotel Tax Fund. Their 
presence in the City is critical, for economic viability, and as 
a model, but they have other resources that struggling arts 
groups do not. Nolan adds that the City has been good to the 
Pickle Family Circus ("and we've returned the favor"). 

For Ernest Baker (Music by the Bay) the allocation of 
existent funds is far from fair. He sees the City as controlled 
by a "Chamber of Commerce idea of what art is," unable to do 
more than apologize for existent inequities. Baker thinks 
the tendency to give only a certain percentage of the previous 
year's budget is especially hard on new organizations trying 
to develop, and he urges that in-kind donations be counted 
when a group's ability to raise funds elsewhere is being as- 
sessed. 

Alison Wilbur (Mexican Museum) doubts the current 
allocation of funds is entirely fair and thinks a dispropor- 
tionate amount is given to the opera. She believes each group 
should be awarded the same proportion of its total budget. 

The distribution of funds is equitable, says Brenda Way (Ober- 


lin Dance Collective), but she adds that the City must be 
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careful not to assess applicant groups in terms of the number 
of people in their audiences and to keep as much focus as 
possible on the question of quality. 

A problem for Vern Henderson (Western Addition 
Cultural Center) is the ruling that funds raised must go to 
the City for redistribution. He would like the neighborhood 
cultural centers to be able to raise money to subsidize their 
own activities. He also objects to the long delays caused by 
present bureaucratic procedures before the smallest purchases 
can be made, as well as to the fact that his organization 
cannot project a season because even approved budgets do not 
always hold up. Alfonso Maciel (Mission Cultural Center) also 
argues that a larger share should to to community arts and says 
that on va doOtlar for dollar basis, ‘the communities, art pro= 
grams serve a far greater public. Too much money is going 
into the major art establishments, says Jim Larkin (United 
Project), forcing the people of San Francisco to support art 
forms they don't attend themselves. More City money should 
be spent ‘on the popular, community. arts. But to funnel all 
money to the communities via the Neighborhood Arts Program is 
a mistake: "they miss the boat" and should be offering more 
support to private grass roots organizations. Cecile McCann 
(Editor and Publisher, ARTWEEK) believes the City must empha- 
S126 /qua lity more in the Selection of artists totwhom support 
is given: "While I recognize the needs of the struggling 


artists, I do not think all deserve equal support." She par- 
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ticularly worries that "some of the greatest exploratory work 
of greatest promise is overlooked simply because it is so 


UnPaAMLItars 


C. Are City funds used efficiently? 


Are city funds used wisely by those who receive them? 


Most of those consulted believe that they are. "There is no 
waste," says Brenda Way (Oberlin Dance Collective): "they 
are all good, hard-working groups.” Wohn Kreidler (San Fran- 


cisco Foundation) concurs, as does Richard LeBlond (San Fran- 
cisco Ballet): "We live such marginal lives in the arts that 
survival requires the most skillful management possible." 
Stewart Bloom (Citizens Committee) agrees that there 
is probably little direct waste of the money distributed to the 
ares, but Cindssan amportcant form Gf indirect waste in the low 
rental rates offered the San Francisco Opera for use of the War 
Memorial Building. He further argues that the two month period 
provided for technical rehearsals at these low rates could be 
reduced to one month, freeing the facilities for use by other 
groups. War Memorial Board President Frederic Campagnoli de- 
fends the practice of giving reduced rates to the Opera and the 
Ballet on the grounds these organizations are 1) long-term 
residents and 2) major organizations in that form of culture. 
Eric Hayashi (Asian American Theater) thinks most 
art organizations are too undernourished for waste to be pos- 


Sible. Possibly some funding is wasted through poor management, 
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but inadequate management is usually itself a function of 
inadequate funding. Talking about "waste" in funding of the 
arts is tricky, says Rossi Snipper (Magic Theater), given the 
extreme subjectivity of what constitutes "success" in the arts. 
Snipper does add that the Performing Arts Center seems to him 
"a fiasco" because it is usable only for musical events. He 
urges this situation be rectified by making the Opera House 
more available for a wider range of non-musical events. Others 
are readier to cite specific examples of inefficient use of 
city funds in the arts. Alfonso Maciel (Mission Cultural Cen- 
ter) thinks the Pops Concert is being kept alive artificially, 
thanks to Charter provisions for its continuance. Another 
form of waste identified by Maciel is bureaucratic red tape 
involved in acquiring city support: "extremely wasteful of 
the time of those who must fill out the forms." Thomas Selig- 
man (Fine Arts Museums) cites the Art Festival here, calling 
it a "charade" and urging that the money could be better spent 
On grass roots programs. 

There is no question in the mind of Ernest Baker 
(Music by the Bay) that waste exists. He thinks several es- 
tablished groups are being funded on the basis of standards 
they have not maintained for many years. Similarly, Michael 
Raddie (Chamber Music) suggests some groups are able to spend 
some of the city money received on what he would judge to be 
"frivolous sorts of expenditures." 

Richard Reineccius argues that there has been waste 


imithe distri butionwotegrants: by -thevArexCommission:» He 
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accuses the Commission of having kept very poor records, with 
funds not; properly saccountedicfor. Jim, Larkin of United ;Pro- 
ject agrees: "Gross misuse of funds by the Art Commission" 

is his example. However, Joan Ellison (Art Commission) claims 
that very stringent policies are followed in the allocation of 
city funds, ensuring that there will be the most efficient 


possible use of the money available. 


III. Public versus Private Funding 


Another matter considered was the question of the 
relationship between public versus private funding. What is 
the effect of city funding on private funding and vice versa: 
does the one tend to stimulate or depress the other? Secondly, 
What 1esthese@ttect of Ciltycom privatemomomo on thescontenc 
of the arts: does he who pays the piper call the tune? 

A. Do City and private funding stimulate or depress 
each other? 

Most of those consulted believe that private and 
public sources of arts funding have a positive effect on each 
other. Private funding helps stimulate city support, by pro- 
viding credibility, says Eric Hayashi (Asian American Theater), 
and the same effect is observed on private funding when it is 
learned the City is behind a project... Private donors do not 
like to see a group entirely dependent on their own support. 
The City gives more if private donors give more, agrees Rossi 
Snipper (Magic Theater), who goes on to urge that the City 


should supply the "meat and potatoes," letting private donors 
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cover the more "glamourous" aspects of an art operation. 
Michael Raddie (Chamber Music) is certain city funding sti- 


mulates private funding, and "They stimulate each other," 


says Alison Wilbur (Mexican Museum). Brenda Way (Oberlin 
Dance Collective) agrees: the more private support, the more 
city support: "everyone wants to be part of a group." 


In the case of the Performing Arts Center, Edwin 
Schwartz asserts that the support provided by Mayor George 
Moscone was absolutely essential. Private donors, especially 
those giving larger contributions, want to know a project is 
attracting ald kinds’ of support: °“no one wants~ to be alone.” 

City money follows private money, concurs Stewart 
Bloom of the Citizens Committee, but Bloom objects that in- 
stead the City should be supporting those forms of art which 
Gopporaattract suLtvcient~pravatemsupport:, Terey money should 
go where it can have the most effect." Corporations look to 
see where their name will appear most prestigiously, but the 
City does not need to have such a concern. There should be an 
verse relationship between private and public funding in the 
ats. 

There were, however, those who argued that private 
funding has a negative impact on city support. Vern Henderson 
(Western Addition) thinks private funding does cause the City 
to back away. Since Proposition 13, the City has tended to 
ask more of private donors, thinks Frederic Campagnoli (the 
War Memorial Board) and Lenore Naxon (San Francisco Opera) 
thinks there is some tendency for the City to use its know- 


ledge of private support as an excuse not to provide more 
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public. supper: 

For Don Jones (Chevron) the important issue is to 
maintain a balance among the different sources of funding 
(e.g., One-third public, one-third audience revenue, and one- 
third private sources) so that the collapse of any single 
source is not an unmitigated disaster for the arts. Richard 
LeBlond agrees: Public funding must serve as a catalyst and 
never be the single source of support. 

Finally, Joan Ellison (the Art Commission) thinks 
the two forms of funding are related and that in the present 
context this means as public funds decline, so do private con- 
tributions: "Where this will lead, I do not know." 

B. Does City or private funding influence the content 
of the arts? 

Lenore Naxon (San Francisco Opera) says "absolutely 
not," although she adds that there is some private funding 
available only for specific projects such as a special educa- 
tional program or capital expenses which lead to "names on 
buildings." Frederic Campagnoli (War Memorial Board) is sure 
no donor has dictated performance content. Michael McCone 
(Museum of Modern Art) thnks no special access goes with 
funding the arts and experiences "no undue influence." sion ke 
Hayashi (the Asian American Theater) agrees that there is 
little overt effort by funding agencies to control content, 
but does point out how little avant-garde work is performed, 


especially in the major art organizations. Rossi Snipper 
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(the Magic Theater) thinks private donors "have a good track 
record in funding experimental work briefly," but usually 
"want to get out after a year or two." No attempt to influence 
content of programming is noted by Michael Raddie (Chamber 
Music Society) in the case of either public or private funding. 

Finally, John Kreidler says he has "seen very little 
of that, = in tact, he. Says, sthe Sani rancisco Foundation: has 
great difficulty in determining ‘the quality of ‘arts projects 
submitted to it: "the judgment of art is always subjective 
and should be." 

Others, however, are less certain that there is so 
little connection between funding and content. Those who give 
the most support do tend to get appointed to boards, and do 
tend to influence content, says Edwin Schwartz (the Performing 
Arts Center), who adds "That's not bad; that's just the way 
tf is. LF. give a million dollars, they see ,this man 1s, in= 
terested and they want to know my opinions." There is some 
indirect control over content, acknowledges Richard LeBlond 
(San Francisco Ballet): "If you take a new project to a po- 
tential donor and he doesn't like it, you cannot make him 
fund it." But any direct attempt to exert such influence 
can always be silenced by raising the spectre of 'censorship,' 
and LeBlond does not think the problem is a serious one. As 
EOGMCice Chey Tienas Never CrlecetO. Vat lUence, Contents, ald 
deserves a great deal of credit for that. 


John Gidwitz (the San Francisco Symphony) says, "It 
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is very important that the City not try to impose its own 
concerns on the arts; organizations)... .i.. thesCity 1s not 
qualified to judge what the Symphony should play, how it 
should present its concerts, etc." He says that support 
from private sources is usually "offered in a manner that 
is sensitive to the goals of the arts organizations ... 
It is City support which is sometimes susceptible to biasing 
the activities of arts organizations by superimposing polit- 
ically conceived goals over those of the arts institutions." 
Ernest Baker (Music by the Bay) identifies a special 
aspect of the problem. He thinks that large private donors 
influence the City to donate its money to non-minority art 
forms. Baker sees the denigration of non-white art forms as 
an aspect Of racial oppression: "The first things that were 
taken away from Blacks in the United States were their drums, 
by which they could communicate. In effect, this is still 
going on." Government control of content becomes a problem, 
says Don ind Sei Gece when any Single element is stressed 
excesSively as a criterion for meriting support. He worries 
that too much emphasis may be being placed on "outreach" pro- 
grams when art organizations are barely able to meet their 
own basic needs. He thinks private funding may also tend to 
inf luencemcontent, bul says Bey Ssysimp lye ae tact Of lite 
which must be guarded against." But fear that public funding 
would entail too much loss of control, as well as the need to 


put "too much energy into maintaining the structure" is one 
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of the reasons the Center for Japanese-American Studies has 
never sought city support, says its Co-Director, Jim Hira- 
bayashi. However, one should not worry that government money 
is "tainted," suggests David Glotzer (Arts Advocates and the 
San. HrancvscoyOpera) , but guste” take 1 and ise" at*tor’ what 
you want to do." He adds, "we have no choice anymore .. . 
if we have to live in this world, we have to make the best 


Of it.and Pethink ‘that's what the arts: are™begqinning to’ do." 


IV. The Neighborhood Arts Programs 


The place of the Neighborhood Arts Program in the 
City's overall policy toward the arts is a complex question 
which leads in many directions. First, how important is this 
kind of program considered to be? Second, what should be the 
relative degree of support given by the City to such programs, 
as compared to the support given private art organizations, 
major or minor? Third, are there other ways the City should 
try to encourage more minority participation in the arts at 


em al levels, both as spectators and as performers? 


A. How important is the Neighborhoods Arts Program? 

In general, the idea of a neighborhood arts program 
has strong support in the arts community. Several of those 
interviewed see the program as an important source for. new 
talent. Richard LeBlond (the San Francisco Ballet) sees it 
as one of the best sources of such talent for the major orga- 


nizations, and cites the Ballet's efforts to bring in talented 
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childven, from chev yscteing:. _"ltele ced yror them and 1t"s good 
for.us..") Similarly for Michael McCone, the neighborhood arts 
programs are an important source of new art for the Museum of 
Modern Art. The neighborhoods are, in a sense, a proving 
ground, suggests Frederic Campagnoli (the Way Memorial Board) 
who adds that "If people are really interested, they will move 
into *the. magor groups,” 

Strong supporters of the Neighborhood Arts Program 
include Stewart Bloom (Citizens Committee) who thinks the pro- 
gram should be expanded and praises the Art Commission's work 
in this regard; Alison Wilbur (the Mexican Museum) who points 
our that many persons attend the cultural center performances 
who would never think of going to the Civic Center; and Edwin 
Schwartz (the Performing Arts Center): "It's a great idea; 
art is art whether it takes place in the neighborhood or in 
the opera house." Brenda Way (Oberlin Dance Collective) says: 
"They do a good job. We began our own work here within that 
program and they offered essential help until we were ready 
to move out." (Way cites San Francisco policy toward the arts 
as one of the main reasons her company moved here from Ohio. 
"We pesiwesioae this town for all the reasons you are making 
this survey.") 

Having been involved in the establishment of the 
Neighborhood Arts Program, Richard Reineccius (Julian Theater) 
is a strong defender of the program and very much regrets the 
cuts that have been made in its support. He thinks the pro- 


gram could provide particularly useful services to the smaller 
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groups in the community if funding were sufficient. It 
should, he says, be a multi-million dollar program. There 

is a strong need to promote professional level activity 
within the communities to develop professional level black 
theater, hispanic theater, etc. Ceci Brunazzi (for Intersec- 
tion) points out that the neighborhood and community programs 
satisfy the cultural needs of a far wider range of San Fran- 
ciscans than the Opera, Symphony, Ballet and A.C.T., which 
She describes as "limited by their cultural one-dimension- 
ality" and primarily reflecting and perpetuating "the artis- 


tic forms of the aristocratic European cultures from which 


they originated." 2 


Art Commissioner Roselyn Swig describes herself as 
"very supportive of the Neighborhood Arts Program," which she 
would like to see enriched and sustained. She worries that 
not enough people know about the program, owing to lack of 
funding; for her, the mix of ethnic communities and ethnic 
arts in the neighborhoods is "one of the most exciting things 
about San Francisco." 

However, not everyone praised the program in un- 
mixed terms. Thomas Seligman (Fine Arts Museuns) believes 
the work is vital, and well backed by the communities it 
serves, but tends sometimes to be too governed by political 
considerations. Michael Raddie (Chamber Music) thinks the 
opportunities provided young artists are extremely important, 
but is less certain how high a level of talent is found in 


the centers. David Glotzer (Arts Advocates) thinks more 
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should be done to link the program with other arts organiza- 
tions. He thinks the Art Commission should be more directive, 
arrange for more "substantial artists" to appear in the centers, 
create more opportunities for cultural center audiences to 
broaden their horizons and show more concern for the aesthe- 

tic development of these programs. 

Most critical of all was Jim Larkin (United Project) 
who sees the program as too bureaucratic, too controlled by 
politics. Larkin asserts that most of the community artists 
have pulled out of the centers to escape such control. He 
says the Art Commission considers itself capable of speaking 
for the Commission: "They dictate and strangle you. They 
suck up your ideas and get money for them and then direct that 
money back to the community with directions on how it is to be 
spent. You play the game and you stay; otherwise, you're out." 

B. What should be the relative degree of support for the 
Neighborhood Arts Program? 

Is the widespread approval for the Neighborhood Arts 
Program backed up by a readiness to commit a significant share 
of city art funding to that effort? Opinion is somewhat more 
divided. 

The Neighborhood Arts Programs should be given more 
support than either the major or the minor art organizations, 
says Ernest Baker, a leader of one of theahatter: Everyone 
claims, says Baker, that the cultural centers don't have high 


quality performances, don't have good management, and don't 
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attract large audiences. Well, he says, all that is true, and 
true because they lack the necessary resources. "If they 
were stronger and better supported, groups like our own would 
work through them, because they are connected to the communi- 
Cy 

Lenore Naxon (San Francisco Opera) also recognizes 
the connection between resources and quality: "The neighbor- 
hood associations simply do not have the resources -- the time 
and the money -- to develop the sophistication of the majors. 
After all, we have forty full time administrators at the opera." 
Naxon did not, however, suggest more funding for the Neighbor- 
hodd Art Program as compared to other art organizations. 

One who would increase the support for this program 
is John Kreidler (San Francisco Foundation) who believes there 
are! important cultural traditions» of ,San Franciscans, not cur- 
rently being met which could be met through this program were 
it better supported. Furthermore, stressing quality does not 
mean stinting on support for the neighborhood programs, says 
Cecile McCann (Editor and Publisher, ARTWEEK), because "quality 
must begin low on the scale." Don Jones (Chevron) thinks there 
should be a fifty-fifty division of attention, but "not neces- 
sarily of funding" between the neighborhood arts programs and 
the established art organization. He says it takes more money 


to run the "majors," whereas community groups have more person- 
al participation and smaller audiences. Similarly, although 


both neighborhood art performances and high culture arts "are 
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important to the health of a community," John Gidwitz (San 
Francisco Symphony) argues that "neighborhood arts, by their 
very nature, do not require the kind of extensive continuous 
funding that art institutions such as«symphony orchestras, 
operas and museums must have. It is the great cultural in- 
stitutions which are decisive in establishing a milieu of 
quality “and stimulation. They are important to the intellec- 
tual, cultural” andeeconomic life? ofxthes community.) 4 In. the 
same vein, Frederic Campagnoli (the War Memorial Board) says, 
"Tt is important that those who are not necessarily thinking 
of art aS a career should have an arena, but we shouldn't 
lose sight of the fact that major support should go to the 
MAJOL SCONCE TDULOES “COSareE Gime che icity: 

Although Rossi Snipper (Magic Theater) thinks the 
Neighborhoods Arts Program serves a purpose in meeting the 
needs of arts amateurs, he thinks the City's emphasis on 
this program causes it to overlook the numerous independent 
ethnic groups at work. 

C. Are there other ways city policy might encourage 
MOre: Minority participation in the arts? 

Although this question elicited a rich range of 
suggestions, not everyone believes the City should attempt 
to do more to involve members of minority groups in the arts. 
"I don't see where the City should get involved," says Frederic 
Campagnoli (War Memorial Board). "It is unfortunate if a great 


talent cannot be developed, but in most cases, if there is a 
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great talent and interest, it will come to the fore, will 
develop and will find assistance." “Lenore Naxon (San Fran- 
cisco Opera) also does not think this is an appropriate role 
for the City: "If people want to get interested, they'll get 
interested; if it happens, it happens .. . what matters to 
this Company is what quality is and nothing else." 

"T don't think the City can do anything except 
give scholarships to qualified minority students in the 
schools," says Edwin Schwartz (Performing Arts Center) and 
even there he sees a problem in having a committee decide who 
is qualified. Schwartz suggests that distinctions must be 
made between profit-making entertainments like rock concerts 
and nonprofit-making cultural activities like the opera and 
the museums, and urges that no one should be forced to go to 
one or the other. He thinks the City is doing a good job in 
ensuring that reasonably priced seats are made available to 
minority groups, free performances are provided, youth pro- 
grams are set up: "the minority child interested in art has 
plenty of opportunities." 

John Kreidler (San Francisco Foundation) questions 
the extent to which minority involvement in opera, ballet, 
ete should*be fencouraged: )y i have a difficulty in. saying 
we ought to tell kids if you're going to be civilized, you've 
got) to. play“Mozart on thes vroline Ys don"“tlikey to see cul- 
tural) traditions fLorced\onvalwen’ traditions:” It 1s impor- 


tant, he says, that young people not imagine their own cul- 
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tural tradition is thereby being demeaned. He does, however, 
believe the City should play a role in assuring lower income 
groups access to all the arts by supporting special perfor- 
mances, selling blocks of tickets at lower prices, etc. 

Jim Hirabayashi (Center for Japanese-American Studies) 
is skeptical for different reasons. He has mixed feelings 
about minority involvement in major arts organizations because 
the costs in. terms of sloss of ;control can: be High. In any 
case, he says, "I don't see one hell of a lot of ethnic par- 
ELeipation in A.Cer or an -thesOpera onpin the Museums." 
Others remain persuaded the best avenue of support is through 
the neighborhoods. The main way to encourage minority parti- 
cipation, says Alfonso Maciel (the Mission Cultural Center), 
is to provide more money via the Art Commission for neighbor- 
hood arts programs, and he is echoed by Alison Wilbur (Mexican 
Museum) who thinks the City should help such organizations 
apply for funds by providing grant application workshops 
where administrators of the Hotel Tax Fund talk to staff per- 
sonnel in small groups. Art Commissioner Roselyne Swig takes. 
the same point of view: "I would rather talk about 'neighbor- 
hoods' than 'minorities'" she says. Not enough is being done 
to help in the neighborhoods, especially in those which are 
more highly motivated (she cites Bay View and the Mission). 
She would like to seea visiting artists program for the 
neighborhoods, setting up "high-level" workshops, or a city- 
wide award for achievement in the arts -- "whatever you can 


do to generate enthusiasm." 
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Nevertheless, many do have suggestions for other 
ways the City could work to improve minority participation 
in the arts. One way for the City to increase minority par- 
ticipation in the arts would be to provide more artistic 
instruction in the schools, says David Glotzer (Arts Advo- 
Cates)’: Thevcurrent exclusion of “culture"™ from) education 
helps sustain ignorance and indifference. Glotzer also urges 
that more be done to help developing groups move from the 
Neighborhood Arts Program up into the professional arena and 
present their work to the larger community. Thomas Seligman 
(Fine Arts Museums) would like to see the City provide money 
for minority internships in art management, curatorial prac- 
tices, etc., which is, he believes, an effective way of plac- 
ing minorities in art administration. Michael McCone (Museum 
of Modern Art) thinks the better established organizations 
should involve young artists more without forcing them into 


ethnic categories. He cites the experience of the Museum of 


Modern Art, when minority artists objected to being placed in 
"that ethnic bag" for special showings. McCone adds that work 
must be judged on its merits: "If you show bad art, you are 
clearly doing a disservice to the community you are trying 

to serve and furthering segregation . . . there is a tremen- 
dous number of good artists and they should not be separated 
into categories." He also thinks it is important to make the 
Museum as "hospitable" as possible: "We try to let the art 


draw the people in." Don Jones (Chevron) thinks the best way 
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to serve minority interests is to ensure their representation 
on boards, while Michael Raddie (Chamber Music) thinks the 

City might make tickets to a variety of art performances avail- 
able to minorities via the schools or community centers and 
publicize opportunities which are available for performing 
artists. 

Eric Hayashi (Asian American Theater) thinks the 
first step must be to set up a task force in the Mayor's of- 
fice with the responsibility of formulating a city policy 
statement regarding the need for the arts to be more aware 
of the importance of minority involvement. He thinks the 
City should encourage the major art organizations to make 
more effort to train and hire minority dancers and actors. 

Ideally, the artist is a visionary, ahead of his 
time, says Rossi Snipper (Magic Theater) and so should be able 
to: Lind *means-wvthin Nrseart to coster racial integration. ~ In 
Lact) 1t-doesn*t work that way ( Ff you have a play with an 
interacial harrlage shown sien *chatreti ll "has “to be the 
focus of that play.") Snipper thinks a good deal is being 
done to develop separate ethnic art, but very little to inte- 
grate the art community; he suggests more city provisions for 
Crainingand grants Morfiuindividual manority artists. 

More should be done to teach the science of manage- 
Ment, da Gu.j--bo teach how ito doe publicity-,- how to ‘do “audience 
development, says Ernest Baker (Music By the Bay). Baker wor- 


ries that minority training tends to be "training away from 
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usefulness to one's own community." He thinks the City must 
begin studying and understanding the needs of the different 
communities: "You have to know your own tradition in order 
to move forward." Baker also urges more arts in the schools 
and more use of arts to teach learning skills ("30 of the 42 
skills needed to read are art-related"). 

The City> ‘could®do more to open up’ mayor city facili— 
ties to major cultural presentations from non-European sources, 
says Michael Nolan (Pickle Family Circus), while Richard Rei- 
neccius (Julian Theater) recommends that more attention be 
peldeco atiimetive action policy an distributing city funds; 
he says that the major art establishments should be "looked 
at very carefully" in this regard. 

The key way to bring in minorities is to hire them 
as administrators, says Jim Larkin (United Project). Minori- 
ties must be in key decision-making positions. He also rec- 
ommends that the new Performing Arts Center be opened up to 
wider uSage, "Since they managed to push that one by us" and 
the Center has "drained away money that would otherwise have 
gone to the community." 

The City should do more to help with ethnic festi- 
vals in the communities, offers Richard LeBlond (San Francis- 
co Ballet) who asks, "Why aren't the Chicanos in the Mission 
having festivals as colorful as those in Mexico?" and answers, 
"Because the City has not helped enough." LeBlond also urges 
maintaining arts exposure in the public schools, and supports 


the idea of making more programs available to the aged, minor- 
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ities, and the handicapped. He worries, however, about the 
City sy hava niguas Saya OVE MwhO-disnaAn yYourmeroop?) aii the arts 
aré still) relatively free,of Cityicontrol and i’dMike them 
to. Stay) that, wayvien 

Several suggestions for encouraging minority parti- 

cipation in the arts are made by Vern Henderson (Western Ad- 
dition). There should be 'free days' at major art performances 
and discounts for large groups. It should be possible for the 
community art productions to be shown in the larger theaters 
("We don't even think along those lines . .. it's impossible 
Jive ye CHEYTWOULCe US bAGaye a VametounCcrazy >. )e  SASsue, Ss, com-= 
munity productions are a dead end, and "people are being cheated 
and left out." Furthermore, says Henderson, everyone is losing: 
the actors, the companies and the establishment audiences who 
do not get to see this art. Think what it could mean, suggests 
Henderson, if talent were regularly recruited from the communi- 
ties, if others in the community could say, "look what happened 


to Bobbie Joe; he was serious and look what happened." 


V. ‘Other Suggestions p2or Improving ieuty Ares) Pol icy 


In what other ways might the City's policy toward 
the arts be improved? Answers tended to fall into two cate- 
gories: A) Specific recommendations and B) A better under- 


standing of che "ole-or art in the City, 


A. Specific Recommendations 


Michael Nolan (Pickle Family Circus) suggests that 
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art education in the schools should be better promoted, and 
more should be done to help individual artists find housing, 
employment, and studio space. Too many artists are leaving 
the: Citye ae Lis VOlueLOose: actas.es,.. YOUU lose, the, arts.1_, Tt would 
help to have changes in the building codes permitting easier 
access to loft space in vacant buildings. The City should 
encourage private institutions and businesses to include space 
for a theater or patio for lunchtime concerts in plans for new 
construction. Above all, the City should have a conscious arts 
policy, which does not exist at present. Rossi Snipper (Magic 
Theater) would also like to see the City work to improve the 
space allotted to, arteiuin the Caty formiuindividual artists and 
for both resident and touring groups. John Kreidler (San Fran- 
cisco Foundation) agrees the City must do more to ensure the 
economic well-being of those "individual artists who contribute 
to the status of San Francisco as one of the major cultural 
centers of the world, and thereby to the attraction this City 
has Ow LES avis Lbors 5 

Another way the City could offer more help in the 
future, says Brenda Way (Oberlin Dance Collective), would be 
by encouraging and helping the existent umbrella organizations 
which have been set up by the practioners (e.g., the Bay Area 
Dancé.Coadji:t1 on), sau Leawouldealso-hnelp,.says Way; ii the City 
would put less emphasis on urging groups to offer free per- 
formances; the City should be helping to develop a community 


willangness tOspay Lorearts.. Constantly urging, free perfor— 
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mances may kill the very groups which are trying to make art 
available. ) 

Several of those interviewed stressed that the City 
should include more promotional activity on behalf of the arts 
as part of its future plans. Spokespersons for smaller arts 
groups were especially likely to make this point. Michael 
Raddie (San Francisco Chamber Music Society) says, "I don't 
know if ‘anyone’ in’ City Hall’a's ‘cognizant of what is going on 
in the arts and monitoring it. There should be someone with 
that responsibility to keep the idea of San Francisco as a 
cultural "center -to Ehe-Lorerront of ‘City *policy—making.” 
Ernest Baker (Music By the Bay) makes a similar point, saying 
that if the City followed a general policy of encouraging 
creativity at all levels of art, the news media would offer 
better coverage of non-establishment art events. It would 
help, suggests Brenda Way (Oberlin Dance Collective) if the 
City were to prepare an Lae One ea booklet covering the kinds 
of art available in the City and make such a booklet widely 
available to art organizations to use when giving lectures 
or demonstrations relating to their own work. Way also urges 
that the City help smaller groups make the necessary connec- 
tions with the Visitors" Bureau, recognizing that exposing 
VESLEOLrS oO wWant Francisco s*highest quality art will help 
counteract the’ view of WestCoast art as second rate, "flakey." 
She also suggests the City help the arts achieve better cov- 


erage by the media. 
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There should be more City support for art education, 
suggests Ernest Baker (Music By the Bay) and the major art 
establishments, supported by the tax base of the entire City, 
should be open to wider use. Michael Nolan (Pickle Family 
Circus) urges that performances developed by the Neighborhood 
Arts Program have greater access to Civic Center facilities. 

Somewhat more broadly, Cecile McCann (Editor and 
Publisher, ARTWEEK), thinks the City must always keep its 
focus on quality while working to improve and expand the 
cultural life of the community. Jim Hirabayashi (Center for 
Japanese-American Studies) warns that the City must be care- 
ful that the policies it adopts do not tend to separate the 
arts from each other too much, as well as from people's lives. 
He thinks art must be thoroughly integrated into people's lives, 
not something done just on weekends, not something kept in 


separate compartments, fragmented. 


Bb. A better understanding of the role of art in) the City 
Again and again, the point was made that the City 

leadership undervalues the contribution which art makes to 
the City, and that better understanding would inevitably lead 
to better support. For some, the main point was to convey the 
economic impact of the arts on the City. Art Commission 
President Ray Taliaferro says money spent on art is always 
an investment rather than an expenditure, and that if the City 
understood what a good investment it was, "They would say, 


"My goodness, let's give them whatever they want!'" 
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Richard LeBlond (San Francisco Ballet) points out 
that the convention and tourist business is the major indus- 
try for San Francisco and argues that the City must be "much 
more intelligent and forthright in recognizing the part that 
the arts play." He is, he says, "tired of bleeding for the 
poor, the lame, the halt, and every minority group that needs 
to be helped without getting any reciprocation." Don Jones 
believes the City must learn to focus on three goals: 1) 
using the Hotel Tax Fund for its proper purposes (encouraging 
tourism and business), 2) supporting those art programs which 
benefit large numbers of San Francisco taxpayers and attract 
large audiences (he cites the opera, the symphony, the ballet, 
anda iC. Te)? piand 23)? "Sipporeing “the participative arts 

Michael McCone would also like to see a better 
recognition by the City of the importance of the arts in at- 
tracting tourists, business, consulates, and world-wide favo- 
rable attention to San Francisco. Art is "not some esoteric 
plaything of the rich." lLenor Naxon thinks that there is 
nothing wrong with the City keeping its focus on the question 
of the economic impact of the arts on the City, but points 
out this is a complicated matter: how do you assess, she 
asks, the impact of the Oberlin Dance Collective on its low- 
income neighborhood ? When art is present, she says, other 
businesses (e.g., restaurants) thrive. Furthermore, "arts 
make neighborhoods safer." 

Others emphasize the social impact of the arts on 


the City. Michael Raddie (Chamber Music) thinks multiplying 
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the cultural opportunities of San Franciscans can be an im- 
portant :way to reduce the tension and hatreds in city life, 
and Richard Reineccius (Julian Theater) believes that the 
arts are second in importance only to employment in preventing 
the re-emergence of the riots of the 1960's -- "The single 
most important way to give the City's people a sense of well 
being." The City must come to understand that art cannot be 
set aside until all social problems have been solved, says 
Richard LeBlond (San Francisco Ballet), and the leaders of 
the City, including elected officials, must become a great 
deal more enlightened regarding the role of the arts in 
helping to solve those very problems. Art Commissioner 
Roselyne Swig believes more thought should be given to the 
role of the arts when dealing with problems of city violence, 
and Art Commission President Ray Taliaferro says art is one 
of the strongest tools for resolving other social problems, 
for "“brangings about thet kind ofVurban community this country 
has long hoped, tors” 

Ernest Baker (Music By the Bay) carries the point 
even further: Developing art develops creativity, says Baker. 
San Francisco, plagued by numerous and serious problems, has 
a deep need for more creativity. Developing art is in that 
sense just like bringing in more business -- it increases the 
resources available to deal with the problems -- but in this 
case, those resources are not tourist dollars, but human ener- 


gies. And Michael McCone (Museum of Modern Art) sums it up: 
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The City leadership must be made to recognize that “the arts 
ave WONnCehLUI Ga w aamMore important part of life than they 


ESauALyer 2. 7. ea necessary part of our well-being." 


Kay Lawson 


Professor of Political Science 
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NOTES 


Interviews were conducted in May and June of 1980 with 
the following persons: 


Ernest Baker, President of Board, Music By the Bay; 
Past Chair, Arts Advocates 


Stewart Bloom, Co-Director, Citizen's Committee for the 
Reform of the War Memorial Board of Trustees 


Frank Campagnoli, President, War Memorial Board of Trustees 
Joan Ellison, Acting Director, San Francisco Art Commission 
John Gidwitz, Manager, San Francisco Symphony Association 


David Glotzer, Chair of Charter Sub-Committee, Arts Advo- 
cates; Assistant Development Director, San Francisco Opera 


Eric Hayashi, Director, Asian American Theater 


Vern Henderson, Program Coordinator, Western Additional 
Cubtural Center 


Jim Hirabayashi, Co-Director, Center for Japanese American 
Studies 


Don Jones, Manager, Education, Arts and Institutional 
Advertising, Chevron U.S.A. 


John Kreidler, Program Executive, San Francisco Foundation 
Jim, Larkin, Co-Director, United Project 

Richard LeBlond, President, San Francisco Ballet 

Alfonso Maciel, Director, Mission Cultural Center 

Cecile McCann, Editor and Publisher, ARTWEEK 

Michael McCone, Deputy Director, Museum of Modern Art 


Lenore Naxon, Press and Community Representative, San 
Francisco Opera 


Michael Nolan, Business Manager, Pickle Family Circus 


Michael Raddie, Treasurer, San Francisco Chamber Music 
Society 
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Richard Reineccius, Director, Julian Theater; former 
Member, San Francisco Art Commission 


Edwin Schwartz, Consultant, Performing Arts Center; 
formerly Public Relations Director, San Francisco Symphony 


Thomas Seligman, Deputy Director of Education and Exhibi- 
tion, Fine Arts Museums 


Rossi Snipper, Administrative Director, Magic Theater 
Roselyne Swig, Member, San Francisco Art Commission 
Ray Taliaferro, President, San Francisco Art Commission 


Brenda Way, Member, Board of Directors, Oberlin Dance 
Collective 


Allison Wilbur, Administrator, Mexican Museum 


In addition, conversations with: 


Richard Mayer, Chair of the Charter Revision Committee 
and Member of the San Francisco Art Commission; and 


Jeff Fraass, Research Assistant, Arts Task Force, Charter 
Revision Committee 


provided essential background information for this chapter. 
Letters to the Charter Revision Committee on related matters 
(made available by Mr. Fraass) included those from: 

Stewart Bloom, Citizens Committee for the Reform of 

the San Francisco War Memorial Board of Trustees, 

February 23, 1980 


Board of Trustees, Fine Arts Museums,February 23, 1980 


Gilbert H. Boreman, Clerk of the Board of Supervisors, 
August 9G 6079 


Frederic Campagnoli, President of War Memorial Board 
of Trustees, May 25, 1979 


John Gidwitz, Manager, San Francisco Symphony Associa- 
tion, February, 22, 1980 


Arlene Goldbard and Don Adams, Research, Policy, Program 
Design in the Arts, May 29, 1979 
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Lawrence V. Metcalf, President, San Francisco Symphony 
Association, March il, 1980 


San Francisco Arts Advocates, February 23, 1980 
San Francisco Ballet Association, February 22, 1980 
San Francisco Opera, February 22, 1980 
David Tucker and Becky Clapp, February 23, 1980 
In addition, working papers, minutes and recommendations of 


the Arts Task Force of the Charter Revision Commission were 
made available by Mr. Fraass. 


23, Ceci -Brunazziy. cal FranciscosCayvic Funding stor thesArts: 
Who Pays? Who Benefits?", prepared for Intersection, 
Center for Religion and the Arts, undated ms. 
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STRUCTURES OF MUNICIPAL ARTS ADVOCACY 


In this chapter we examine how selected cities 
around the United States have stabilized municipal support 
for the arts community by, introducing. formal. provisions into 
their city charters or ordinances. We attempt to indicate 
some of the relationships between institutional arrangements 
and actual support for the arts im each city. However, 
cursory investigation immediately suggests that the relation- 
ship between a city's formal provisions and its national 
reputation for arts advocacy is at best, very indirect. 

Even cities with reputations for vigorous public support of 
the arts may have minimal or no provisions written into 
their city charters. Therefore our task broadens to include 
other municipal institutions and the context in which they 
are formed. 

Each U.S. city has a unique context of mutual 
influence: a for-profit arts industry, private patronage 
Of Line arts, popular participation im community arts, 4 
distinctive social and cultural milieu, and perhaps most 
important, ayhistory of political sand, economic Support, for 
the arts. One need only consider the unique character of 
San Francisco’s cultural heritage to illustrate this point. 
We therefore touch on the broader context, where necessary, 


to explain local institutional arrangements. We attempt, 
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wherever possible, to identify the dynamic forces such as 
mayoral initiative, community lobbying, private endowment, 
and federal and state subsidy, all of which immediately 
influence municipal arts advocacy 

in’ mnefterrang- to, “the arts in each city, we 
confine ourselves to the established visual and performing 
arts, community fine arts programs, and urban design where 
it encompasses fine arts, architectural design, or the 
appreciation of the City itself as an object of art. We 
concentrate on the institution of arts commissions in city 
governments, but consider areas where the arts are fostered 
by other municipal institutions such as recreation and public 
works departments. We also look at private arts commissions 
that independently utilize public support. 

We begin with a brief discussion of the cultural, 
economic, and historical context of arts-support institutions 
in the cities. On this basis we formulate criteria and 
choose a set of case studies. For each city we briefly 
review available information on the relationship between 
city government and local arts institutions. We conclude 
Withvacclassuricationsof city arts institutions, of relevance 
to charter reform in San Francisco. Severe constraints of 
time and readily available information force us to rely upon 
locally available documents and secondary sources, yet this 
material is sufficient to suggest broad comparisons between 
San Francisco and other cities, and to gather a number of 


ideas for possible future developments. 


ae 


City Structures and the Arts 


Cities wishing to institutionalize support for 
the arts are faced with a choice of legal embodiment. 
Establishing municipal arts agencies and introducing 
explicit fine arts provisions into existing municipal 
departments and laws are considered essential to incorporate 
a (permanent arts policy anto the structure of city government. 
In order Of Amportance, city charters, ordinances, mayoral 
initiatives, and regulations such as police, fire, and 
building codes are all used as structural instruments of 
arts policy. Municipal arts commissions are usually established 
by "charter, asin San Erancisco, or cLty ordinance, as in 
Seattle. Yet when most successful arrangements for support 
of the arts are examined closely, they often appear incidental 
to permanent formal structures. San Antonio, Texas, for 
example, has a private arts agency The Arts Council of San 
Antonio, officially recognized but not incorporated by the 
local government that has ingeniously rallied for federal, 
state, and municipal funding. Indeed, it appears that the 
arts in some cities succeed or fail independent of explicit 
governmental sanction. These circumstances, however, indicate 
how recently a rationalized municipal system of support for 


the arts has been developed. 
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Historically, municipal arts policies have 
developed in scattered and unrelated forms, Provisions 
for parks, recreation, libraries, education, civic design, 
community development, museums and galleries, city planning, 
housing, and even aviation and police have each contributed 
to city arts policies. Currently, the scope and quality 
of provisions for the arts appear to be implicitly deter- 
mined, regardless of explicit policy. One has only to 
consider such provisons as licensing of street peddlers, 
regulating studio use of building lofts, financing the 
events of community organizations, or zoning commercial 
uses around aquatic sites to realize the breadth of city 
provisions affecting the arts. Some cities such as Los 
Angeles and San Francisco are now attempting to put such 
dispersed arts policies together into more explicit forms. 

De facto arts policies have evolved historically 
in each city, sLrom domination ibyicivic-minded patrician 
families of established wealth who provided cities with a 
"high culture" heritage through philanthropy and social 
influence. On-going government support of the arts is a 
very recent development, 

Public arts advocacy became a popular issue in 
the 1960's, a time of civil rights and urban renewal 
legislation, and became part of President Johnson's Great 


Society motif through the establishment of the National 
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Endowment, fer cehes Antsininy 965) Opinion polls during this 
period indicated that the public favored government support 
of the arts. The argument for public advocacy was that it 
would make the "high" arts more accessible to the public 

at large and nurture the development of nonprofit community 
arts. State and local arts advocacy burgeoned along with 
federal sanction and financial support. The California 
Arts Council was established in 1963. Community arts 
agencies in the U.S. grew from fewer than 200 in 1965 to 
more than -:.,200 ein Longe The United States Conference 

of Mayors passed a resolution in 1974 recommending that 

the arts be recognized as an essential city service and 
made available to all citizens .- 

While public foundations for the arts flourished, 
declining private family support was being taken by 
corporate patronage. The May 1979 issue of Art News 
estimated that the annual corporate funding of the arts 
was more than $250 million, more than twice the annual 
budget of the National Endowment of the Arts. A 1975 study 
estimated the revenues for private nonprofit arts organizations 
during fiscal year 1974 to be $80.6 billion. As estimated 
$2342 Dillion camemironygovernment. funds, $25.3. billion 
from. private. contzibutdons, and S3221° billion from earned 
income. 

Although direct municipal subsidy provides a small 


fraction Of tetal support for the ares an dollars and cents, 


the widespread attitude at the community level is that 
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municipal arts agencies are needed to fully exploit 
available funds from continually shifting sources of 
federal, state, and private sources, to coordinate 
community arts programs, to ensure public access to 
the arts97 and? toadvise “on themquality~and state of the 
ants’. 

From a wealth of material covering recent 
experience with municipal support for the arts across 
the country, we decided to focus on a few cities of 
particular relevance to San Francisco. The first 
criterion for choosing case studies was that they should 
be cities large enough to have a comparable range of fine 
arts activities and relatively complex arrangements for 
support of the arts. Larger cities with more complex 
structures and activities were not eliminated, since such 
structures can provide examples and cautionary tales for 
San FPrancisco's futures Secondly, only citieswrth widely 
recognized reputations for the arts and for their promotion 
of the arts were chosen. The corroboration of a Ford 
Foundation study ranking cities according to public 
exposure to the arts," fine art publications such as 
Art News, and a number of informal interviews with local 
artists and arts advocates all contributed to a short list 
of nine cities: Seattle, New York, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 


Atlanta, Minneapolis, Chicago, Houston, and Washington, D.C. 
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Washington, D.C. was eliminated because its 
peculiar status as an international showcase and the volume 
of federal money poured into its international and national 
museums makes it difficult to isolate local influences 
in the, time available. Further, ast issdi ti cult. to 
extricate Washington's artistic community from New York's 
massive influence. Minneapolis, Chicago, and Houston, all 
cities with arrangements for the arts of relevance to 
San Francisco, had to be eliminated for lack of sufficient 
ready information. 

Finally, Cltlesiwith aavarlety. ot charter and 
ordinance provisions for the arts were chosen so as to 
give the broadest possible basis for comparison with San 
Francisco. The cities chosen according to these criteria 


are New York, Philadelphia, Seattle, Atlanta, and Los Angeles. 


New York City 


Since the end of World War II, New York City has 
enjoyed growing international prominence in the visual and 
performing arts. New York continues to draw artists from 
all over the country as well as the world into its cultural 
milieu. New York's long history of arts advocacy is 
reflected in its complex structure of municipal ‘support. 
Even where municipal subsidy has originated in other 


American cities, these innovations have often reached their 
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highest degree of specificty in New York City. New York's 
recent public arts policy shows the greatest order of 
magnitude of modern attempts to rationalize constantly 
growing and changing arts agencies. 

The New York Charter, revised in 1975 and amended 
to 1977, reflects the tension between consolidation and 
complexity ain tts * provisions *£or’the* arts, Of "all the 
modern revised city charters consulted, New York's charter 
retains the most varied and explicitly detailed provisions 
for the arts. Two separate city art departments are 
created, as well as a Landmarks Preservation Commission 
charged with the establishment and regulation of landmarks 
and historical sites and a Department of Housing Preservation 
and Development with some duties relevant to the arts. 

Chapter 37 of the charter provides for the New 
York Art Commission. Its composition somewhat resembles 


that of San Francisco and includes the mayor, the president 


of the New York Public Library, the president of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, four residents 
from representative fine arts professions, and three 
residents from outside the fine arts professions. The 
members are appointed by the mayor from a list submitted 

by the non-governmental Fine Arts Federation of New York. 
Section 857 of the same chapter gives to the commission, 
"general advisory oversight over all works of art belonging 


to the city." Section 854 details the powers and duties 
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of the commission and gives a clear definition of the term 
"works Of varies, AcpdisclaimerpinwSections8S57 states: that 
"nothing in this section shall be construed as intended 
to impair the concurrent power of the Commissioner of Parks 
and Recreation" within his Surisdicziona 

The powers and duties of the Department of Parks 
and Recreation are set out in Chapter 21, where "works of 
art" are expressly defined. The Parks and Recreation 
Commissioner is charged with responsibilities for the 
construction and maintenance of all works of art on any 
property within his jurisdiction; the adornment and 
beautification of all. park and recreational facilities, 
and the supervision and coordination of all programs on 
phat awa Recreation facilities. 

Chapter 67 provides for a Department and Commissioner 
of Cultural Affairs; the present body was created in 1975. 
The Commissioner's powers and duties are more broadly 
defined here than those of other departments and commissions. 
The Commissioner's functions include formulating goals for 
the city's cultural development, fostering coordination 
among governmental and private organizations, acting as 
ombudsman for the city's cultural life, and developing 
constructive research. The Commissioner has broad 


coordination powers because, according to Section 2504, 
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"el 1 daveb ep ONSSTOR IOLNerT calbyscOnganizabion engaging 
Lie -cudturaly ackiviiles GmetthelicLty""| tare. required? 'to 
submit their budgets to the Commissioner. The Commissioner 
is also head of his or her own Department of Cultural 
Affairs, which has an operating budget of 1/6 percent 
of) thes.caty-total, and” istableutor cali: substantial federal 
fundang, Lom capital: works. / 

As the structure of support for the arts in 
New York City has changed, the city has tried to keep a 
balance between sufficient specificity in its provisions 
and room for adaptation to a fast-changing environment. 
Just how complex this task can become is illustrated by 
the confusion and controversy around the new tower being 
built by the Museum of Modern Art, where the museum takes 


on the dubious responsibility of playing landlord. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia has an historic reputation for 
conscious preservation of its architectural heritage and 
a rich endowment of works of art in public places. The 


fAvSti pt LOmArtiie legi=laiionvin the U2 S<- was. instituted 


in Philadelphia in 1959, allocating two percent of municipal 
construction cost to public art. “The Philadelphia Art 
Commission implements the law and coordinates the process 


of selecting artists and approving design. 
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Philadelphia is an interesting example of the 
conversion of political power in the United States during 
the 30's and;40's from. patrician families-=owners of 
railroads, banks, and utilities companies--to commercial 
and labor-based representation on city institutions. The 
conservative republican party machine was dismantled by 
reforms in the 1940's and replaced by a democratic machine 
later in the same decade. The Philadelphia Home Rule Charter, 
revised and adopted in 1951, reflects the patchwork of 
"old world" established institutions interlacing a reform 
charter giving strong administrative control to the mayor 
and broad; legislative controly to: the city council.: There 
are seven departments relating to arts and culture named by 
the Charter. Annotated sections citing laws, acts, and 
contracts made by the city have been added to solve conflicts 
of jurisdiction among commissions and departments, although 
their powers and duties are rarely or vaguely defined. 

Section 3-910 establishes the Art Commission, 
composed of the Commissioner of Public Property, members of 
representative arts professions, a member of the Fairmount 
Park Commission, and an experienced business executive. 
Although the powers and duties of this commission are not 
prescribed by this section, there is a later provision 


concerning its composition that states: "In all matters 
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within the jurisdiction of the Commission pertaining to 
work under the special charge of any department of the 
City, the head of such department shall also for the time 
being act as a member but shall have no vote." Section 
8-207 gives the Art Commission power to approve the erection, 
acquisition, removal, or relocation of any "work of art" 
placed in or upon or extended over "any building, street, 
stream, lake, park or other public place belonging to or 
under the ‘control of the city."° 

Section 3-916 creates the Recreation Coordination 
Board, composed of the Recreation Commissioner and nine 
appointed members, including members of the Fairmount Park 
Commission and the Board of Public Education. The annotation 
to this section states the purpose of this board is to 
coordinate recreational activities conducted by the city, 
the Fairmount Park Commission, and the Board of Public 
Education. Section 5-601 gives further coordinating powers 
to the Recreation Coordination Board. Section 5-602 details 
Specific WanvissoL Gurisdrction of ‘the Fairmount, Park 
Commission as prescribed by law. Section 5-604 allows 
custody, care, and management of the Atwater Kent Museum 
under an ordinance passed in 1938. The board is retained 
because of the contract under which the city received the 


museum, but is necessarily connected with the Department 
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of Recreation because its functions fall within the sphere 
of recreation. 

Allocations or disbursal of city monies are not 
prescribed in these sections. The mayor submits budget 
requests for all departments, boards and commissioners. 

Merely itemizing the above sections suggests 
possible conflicts of jurisdiction among overlapping 
departments and boards and a "grafting process" attempt 
to coordinate and limit the powers of certain boards 
established by contracts made between the city and patrician 
fathers for the care and maintenance of their endowments. 


Several efforts to revise the current charter have been 


attempted anc failed. 


Atlanta 


Atlanta is a commercial, industrial, and adminis- 
trative capital of the South. Job opportunities were growing 
faster than the population in the 1960's:a period when Atlanta 
became famous for its liberal integration policy. Although 
Atlanta may not yet have acquired a reputation for producing 
local artists of national and international stature, the 
city does have a reputation--growing through the 1960's 
and 1970" S==for attracting whi gh duauuuy visual and performing 


arts, and providing broad and varied arts education for the 
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publ tee) Sinetermssoblh pablicrsuppomt, |Atdantayis jmost orten 
cited for directing state and federal monies for education 
and urban development into arts projects. For example, 
Atlanta's municipal arts agency, The Bureau of Cultural 
and International Affairs, used federal funding (HUD) 
to commission sculptures and murals in public places, in 
low-income residential neighborhoods. The association of 
cultural support and international promotion is not accidental: 
Atlanta city uses arts policy as publicity for its attempts 
to become an international business centre. 

Since the Bureau of Cultural and International 
Affairs was incorporated into the city government by 
ordinance in 1975, it does not appear in the 1973 revised 
charter.” It is unlikely, however that specific provisions 
for the Bureau would appear, Since the charter merely lists 
eight established boards and commissions, and gives a broad 
general provision assigning to the city council the authority 
to create, prescribe duties and annually appropriate budgets 
for them. Boards and commissions created by the council are 
subject to the rules.of,the Charter, the ordinances of the 
Council, and the applicable laws of the State of Georgia. 
pecuilicg full-time employees of the commissions are prescribed 
to be considered employees of the city, "entitled to all 


of the benefits and privileges as are other employees of 


tog 


the" City; ° mands" stb ect= tot alle laws; @ordinances sand 
resolutions governing employees of the City." There is 
no other explicit mention of commissions of arts or 
culture, or? provEsonsor-allocatlons: obimoney for: the 
arts or culture within other departments u- 

This simple charter is characteristic of recent 
reforms, “in Ed Youngs) words: 

"There is definitely a move towards 

attempting to streamline city charters 

and make them more flexible.This means 

removal of specific charter provisions 

and the change from a 'specification' 

type charter to a 'performance' type. 

Many charters have been changed to 

allow city councils to reorganize the 

city's administrative structure by 

ordinance rather than by charter 

amendment."10 
This tendency helps explain the apparent dilemma in which 
cities with no explicit charter provisions often have the 
best reputations for support of the arts. Simple, streamlined 
charters and vigorous Support for the arts often go together 


in modern reform-oriented city government. Seattle has 


had both since the *1950"%s. 


Seattle 


Seattle has a high national reputation for the 
performing and visual’arts. The city is frequently cited 
in studies of municipal art advocacy for its innovative 


program and public endowments. Yet the 1946 Charter, 
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amended over forty times and standing against several 
unsuccessful attempts at revision, makes no provision 
for the ares A private federation, Allied Arts has 
been a very successful lobby group since its inception 
in, L954, Lt introduced the original’ 1955 ordinance 
setting up the first Municipal Arts Commission, now 
detunet through lack of funding, and ain 197) successtully 
lobbied to exempt performing arts from a 5 percent city 
tax and to provide a 10 percent City *subsidy of operating 
budgets to the performing arts. 

By the instigation of Allied Arts, Ordinance 
99982 adopted in 1971 establishes the new Seattle Arts 
Commission, members of whom are appointed by the mayor, 
approved by the city council, and endowed with a special 
fund designated "The Seattle Arts Commission Operating 
Fund." The purpose of the Commission is mo increase 
public awareness of and interest in the fine and performing 
arts. The ordinance details powers, duties, and procedures 
for the Commission, including the power "to make expenditures 
in accordance with the annual budget adopted by the City" 
and "review the financial needs of public programs for 
development of the fine and performing arts and submit a 
proposed budget therefor," and "to employ a full-time staff." 

Other city agencies are also active in the arts. 


For example, in 1969, the Port of Seattle Commissioners voted 
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to set aside $300,000 for the purchase of art work for 

the new Seattle Airport under Construction at the time, 

the money being a percentage of revenue bonds for capital 
improvement. The idea for the endowment came from the 
architectural fimnwicontracted form the airport construction. 

In L937 a2 Ste EOrvArts” vordinance was: adopted 
whereby 1 percent of all eligible capital improvement funds 
were allocated to works of art. A unique feature of this 
ordinance is that the percentage allocated for the arts 
is administered directly by the Arts Commission with the 
approval of the mayor. 

No provision for the Arts Commission nor any other 
arts allocation appears in the Seattle Charter as it is 
amended to 1973. There is no mention whatever of "works 
Gh art Orme ci he urale Acti wuLeLes . ginwanyecharcerm Drowisd On. 
A 1967 Amendment does name a Superintendent of Parks and 
Recreation and establishes a "Parks and Recreation Fund" 
Consisting COf@lOe percent of the wrosssrecei pes Of thevcity 
from fines penalties and licenses "and such other monies 
as may be provided by ordinance." However, there is no 
specific provision for arts or cultural programs under 
the jurisdiction of the Commission or the Superintendent. 

A brief examination of the nature of Seattle's 
municipal government suggests why the varied and vigorous 


public arrangements for the arts do not appear in the 
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charter. Seattle's population being racially homogenious 
and prosperous, the reform process of centralization away 
from political machines that took place in many major 
American cities never took place in Seattle. Seattle 
Stillshas a. weak imayor-—council structure, of government. 
Boards and departments Of the city operate with optimum 
independence and unity. Business constitutes the power 
base of the city, there are no strong contesters for this 
power, and there is broad consensus about the value of 

arts to the development of the city's cultural and economic 


life. 


Los Angeles 


The City and County of Los Angeles are especially 
noted for leadership in film, television, and recording 
industries, and for an associated innovative artistic and 
cultural climate. However, the trend of local governmental 
support for the arts is extreme decentralization and 
duplA Gatvon Om eitort. 

The 1925 Charter, prevailing despite recent 
attempts at revision, is even more cumbersome than San 
Pranciisco' s: Charters "Separate city sand, countyictunctions 


interrelate in complex ways. 
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Accordingly, institutional arrangements for 
the arts are highly decentralized and overlap. The 
Los Angeles Municipal Arts Commission established by 
charter was orginally empowered only with the approval 
of the design of public buildings, but has since expanded 
its role through the’ Municipal= Arts Department’ to’ the 
direct provision of cultural and artistic services and 
to advisory power over the mayor's grants to mayor arts 
organizations. A separate Department of Recretation and 
Parks ,/ through ats*CultouraleaAttarrs. Section, also Supports 
the performing arts, crafts, and recreational arts. There 
is no clear line of demarcation between agencies, nor 
simple means of resolving conflict. A third agency, the 
Board of Public Works,adopted a policy of requiring 
le percent? offtihe* cost, of DuLidingsponr cacy Land tobe 
allocated to adornment or works of art. It also issues 
permits to film and television producers' use of city and 
private property, designating certain parts of the city as 
special film areas. The county is responsible for such 
facilities as the Los Angeles County Museum of Art, which 
it contracts out to a private Board of Trustees for 
management and operation. There is a lack of coordination 


between Los Angeles City and County on artistic matters. 
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Lack of coodination, overlap, and decentralization 
characterize Los Angeles City and County arts institutions. 
This situation is determined in part by a cumbersome weak 
mayor-council charter. Yet despite these weaknesses, the 
arts in Los Angeles continue to thrive and to set trends 


for other c1ties. 


Utne ETC Lures 


Other cities offer useful ideas for locally institu- 
tLoOnalized arts advocacy. Boston" s Office of Cultural Aftairs, 
established simply by executive initiative and therefore 
independent of the City Council, runs a number of innovative 
community arts programs with city and foundation grants. 

In Palo Alto, a permanent arts director is advised by "art 
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citizen assemblies to discuss arts policy. San 
Diego officially recognizes one federation of private arts 
agencies, the Combined Arts and Educational Council of 

San Diego County (COMBO), and gives city money, including 
some” ofr its 4 percent Hotel Tax, to COMBO for disbursal, 
Tampa-Hillsborough County has an unusual 


and successful structure for the arts, a public authority 


set up by state legislature but independent of state 
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and local government. It is empowered to present tax 
referenda, float bonds, and even collect the proceeds 


of an €6xtra’ day *s horseracing sn) the tcounty: 


Summary 

Whether cuty institutions#to Support the arts 
are empowered by city charter or ordinance is incidental 
to arts policy in most cases, except that charter provisions 
with unnecessary detail cause overlap and confusion over 
time as they are amended. Modern city charters tend to 
avoid detail and simply set out procedures for creating 
arts provisions by ordinance or intiative. 

Cities across the country use an interesting 
Val fety Of MStrucLures sto Supperkt the arts: private councils, 
city arts departments, advisory arts commissions, independent 
public agencies, and cultural affairs commissions. tThe 
tendency is for arts commissions to be given wider powers 
and new sources of revenue for the arts, and for traditional 
arts agencies to be augmented by new cultural agencies. 
However, evidence suggests that it is not the structures 
of institutions as such that determine the success or 


failure of arts policy, but the innovative use of procedures 
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and financial support appropriate to each city's history 
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